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THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


devotes an entire issue >. a con- 
sideration by Fr. , of the 
Dutch Province of Saiety of 
Jesus, now studying at the Gregori- 
anum, of the problem of 


UNBAPTIZED INFANTS 
MAY THEY BE SAVED? 


His study involves an examinati 
of the answers to this question which 
are provided by 


The infallible teaching of the Church 

Some patristic and scholastice texts 

Tridentine and post-tridentine theo- 
logians 


_ Contemporary theologians 


THIS ESSAY PROVIDES NO EASY 
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BUT THEY REST ON A BASIS OF 
EXACT THEOLOGICAL METHOD. 
4s. 2d. or $2.60 post free from 


DOWNSIDE ABBEY, 
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= 
SCRUPULOUSLY EXACT EXAM- 


FOREWORD 


‘‘ Preach the gospel to every creature” (Mark 16 : 15). 
By these words of its charter the Church is missionary, 
commissioned to carry to every people and into every 
sphere of society the teaching of Christ. New doors 
open in every age and in Ireland in our own 
day the Church’s message is received in circles that 
were formerly sealed against it. With its missionary 
instinct the Church, prompted by the Holy Spirit, 
is quick to perceive the opportunities that open to the 
grace of faith and prizes the boldness and initiative of 


its missionary apostles. 


Needless to say, there is in this no impugning the 
sincerity and motives of those who are not of her fold. 
And the Church does not * proselytise.” Yet she must 
in every age make her own the words of St. Peter: 
‘“ We cannot but speak the things which we have 
seen and heard” (Acts 4:20). 


. It is for these reasons that in this symposium pride 
of place is given to an account of the excellent initiative. 
of the diocese of Down and Connor in bringing first- 
hand knowledge of the faith to their northern fellow 
countrymen who may wish to receive it, an enterprise 
likely to spread its influence far beyond the confines of 
the city of Belfast. The success of this effort prompts 
the question whether the country at large is fully alive 
to the value and opportunities of such work. Here is 
an enterprise worthy of spiritual and material support. 
(The address of the treasurer is: Rev. Thomas Lynch, 
0.C., Carrickfergus, Co. Antrim.) 


A layman, who desires toremain anonymous, describes 
the difficulties a North of Ireland Protestant experiences 
in finding his way into the Catholic Church. The 
thoughtful reader of this article will ask whether political 
complications in the North have been allowed to raise 
barriers against the Church and in what way these 
might be removed. Father Arthurs writes out of his 
experience on the best manner of presenting the faith 


in the first stages of enquiry. 
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In the New Books section of this issue, Father 
G. P. Dwyer, Superior of the Catholic Missionary 
Society and head of the successful London Catholic 
Enquiry Centre, reviews an important study of the 
way from Protestantism to the Church, written by 
Father Louis Bouyer, himself a noted convert. Father 
Sedan O° Riordan’s review of two important books on 
faith and apologetics is obviously in place. 


Finally there is Mr. John Todd’s article on 
Christian Unity. Readers will recall that the Church 
Unity Octave of Prayer (January 18 to 25) was first 
approved by St. Pius X in 1909 and extended to the 
‘universal Church by Benedict XV. During this octave 
the whole Mystical Body prays again the prayer of 
its Head: 

“ That they all may be one, as thou, Father, in 
me and I in thee; that they also may be one in us: 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me” 
(John 17 : 21). 


The following are the daily intentions for the Church 
Unity Octave : 


Jan. 18: The return of all the “‘ other sheep” to 
the one fold of Peter, the One Shepherd. 
Jan. 19: The return of all Oriental separatists to 
communion with the Apostolic See. 
Jan. 20: The repairing of the 16th century 
breach between England and Rome. : 
Jan. 21: That the Lutherans and all other 
Protestants of continental Europe may 
find their way “‘ back to Holy Church.” 
Jan. 22: That all Christians in America may 
become one in communion with the 
Chair of Peter. 
Jan 23: The return to the sacraments of all 
lapsed Catholics. 
Jan. 24: The conversion of the Jews. 
Jan. 25: The missionary conquest of the entire 
world for Christ. 
THE EDITOR 
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THE APOSTOLATE TO 
NON-CATHOLICS 


CAHAL McQUILLAN 
ROBERT MurPuy 


AKING Ireland as a whole, conversion work is an academic 
problem. Here, in the north-east, however, with its large 
non-Catholic population, it is a very practical problem 

and, during and since the recent war, an increasingly urgent 
one. 

' There had always been a small but regular inflow to the 
Catholic Church, mainly beginning with the aim of marriage. 
Then came the war. War brings some good things. One is 
the throwing together of groups and classes hitherto mutually 
exclusive, ignoring differences of region or country, social 
position, profession and religion—or the lack of it. Just how 
vague people who are nominally Christian can be about the 
beliefs and practices of others is astounding. For example, 
during the war a reasonably well-educated and intelligent 
native of Manchester receiving instruction from a County 
Down priest, asked, during the talk on Papal Infallibility, 
“Ts the Pope elected, like the President of the United States, 
or does the Papacy pass from father to son?” 

As a result of war-time intermingling, many. boys and girls, 
and indeed, older men and women, saw the Catholic Faith 
at close range for the first time. It is not surprising to us that 
some of them liked what they saw. One result has been the 
clear view, not now misted by prejudice, obtained by non- 
Catholics from northern Ireland who worked or served abroad. 
So we here, while we have suffered some spiritual evils from 
war-time conditions, have the great consolation of witnessing 
@ more widespread desire to see and know the truth. 

We have also the problem. It arises from the commendation 
of canon 1350: Ordinarii locorum et parochi acatholicos, in 
suis dicecibus et paroeciis degentes, commendatos sibi in Domino 
habeant. What is the extent of our obligation to our non- 
Catholic neighbours and how is it fulfilled ? 

The Holy Office Instruction on the Ecumenical movement 
gives at least part of the answer. It was issued on 20 September 
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1949 and published, with a commentary by Rev. William 
Conway, in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, April 1950. It is 
intended, as Dr. Conway says, to guide bishops in a two-fold 
duty, “‘a duty to strive for the return of those outside the 
Church, and a duty to ensure that efforts to achieve this do 
not in any way cloud or distort the grasp of divine truth in 
the minds of men.” 

In regard to the first obligation some sentences from the 
Instruction may be quoted : 


[The Catholic Church] embraces with truly maternal 
affection all who return to her as the only true Church 
of Christ. Hence, any plans and enterprises which, with 
the consent of the ecclesiastical authority, have been 
undertaken and are being carried out to enlighten converts 
properly in the Faith or to impart a more thorough 
instruction to those already in the Church, can never be 
sufficiently approved or given too much encouragement. 

[Bishops] will diligently provide what may be serviceable 
for non-Catholics who are seeking to know the Catholic 
faith. They will appoint persons and set up offices that 
non-Catholics may visit and consult, and yet more will 
they be intent upon making provision, that converts may 
have within easy reach the ways and means of obtaining 
@ more basic and complete instruction in the Catholic 
faith and of carrying their religion into actual life, especially 
by means of seasonable meetings and study circles, spiritual 
retreats and other exercises of piety. 


Prompted by this direction, a number of priests in Down 
and Connor felt that in their part of Ireland something could 
be accomplished—or rather, something more. Great work 
had been and was being done by the Redemptorist Fathers’ 
Mission for non-Catholics at Clonard. Now in operation for 
ten years, it had mainly been responsible for a considerable 
number of converts received in Clonard in that time. But it 
could and should be supplemented. There were inquirers 
outside its scope anxious for a clearer vision of the Catholic 
faith, but not knowing where to find it. For them could not 
priests and Catholic people work together ? 

So in May 1950 a meeting of priests comprising Down and 
Connor secular priests and members of the Redemptorist and 
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Passionist congregations took place. It was necessarily informal. 
It obviously could not, at the moment, have any definite terms 
of reference. It was a good meeting, however, in that it brought 
some action ; and it might interest readers to recount briefly 
the work that has been done since, the limited successes, and 
the less limited failures, for we are still in the phase of trial 
and error. 

A committee was formed and entitled the Down and Connor 
Convert Board; the approval of his Lordship, Most Rev. 
Dr. Mageean, was readily granted ; and we set out to examine 
ways and means. 

It was felt that, to begin with, the Catholic Evidence Guild 
in England should be our headline—not, however, a headline 
that could be copied completely and in detail. Local prejudice 
and feeling must be regarded. At the same time, we felt we 
could find a number of educated Catholics who would be prepared 
to take a course of lectures in Apologetics, Scripture, Theology 
and Church History and work, either publicly or privately, 
to make known the teaching of the Church to many who, even 
in north-east Ireland, would be glad to have the knowledge. 

A Catechists’ Guild was organised. It has been, within its 
present limits, quite successful. A two years’ course of lectures 
is given and examinations are set. Full membership of the 
Guild follows and monthly meetings are held under the guidance 
of a priest director. At the moment there are fifty-one members 
who have completed the course of lectures and passed the 
examinations. Most of them are actively engaged in instructing 
prospective converts and all of them are available for that work. 

But it was obvious that we must do more. We must go out 
to find pilgrims seeking their Father’s House. To get information 
and advice two representatives were sent to the Catholic 
Missionary Society Conference in London in Easter week, 
1952. Their report showed the truly magnificent work being 
done in England. It was also suggested that, if possible, we 
should have a visit and talks from Father Michael O’Connor, 
the young Kerry priest at present working successfully with 
the Catholic Missionary Society. 

Father O’Connor was invited over and came in January 
1953. He spoke to three meetings of priests, in Belfast, Newcastle 
and Cushendall. His outline of the work in England gave us 
@ new practical view of methods and means. For example, 
the C.M.S. runs a Poster Campaign at Christmas—it gets shops. 
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and stores to display poster pictures of the Nativity and 
Christmas cribs. It has organised Enquiry Classes in parish 
halls and club rooms, where non-Catholics can come and hear 
talks on the Catholic faith. 


The possibility of having such classes here was examined. 
The city of Belfast has the Redemptorist Mission for non- 
Catholics, an excellent Enquiry Class directed by the Passionist 
Fathers in Ardoyne and special work of this kind done by a 
local praesidium of the Legion of Mary. Still more should and, 
we hope, will be done in this direction. (It is of interest to 
mention here that another praesidium has the special work of 
providing further help and instruction for converts already 
received into the Church.) We have managed a fairly good 
poster and crib display at Christmas 1952 and again in 1953. 
But the Belfast business man is still a little suspicious of Mary 
and Joseph ! 

Among the methods mentioned by Father O’Connor was the 
Correspondence Course. It has had extraordinary success in 
the United States. It seemed to us an excellent vehicle for our 
local needs and circumstances. Shyness and fear of publicity 
are the very human obstacles in the way of most people who 
want to know more about the teaching of the Catholic Church, 
and nowhere are they harder to surmount than in northern 
Treland. 

The Correspondence Course is well designed to get round 
these difficulties. It consists of twenty-one letters on the doctrine 
and claims of the Church, each running to about 2,500 words. 
It is not meant to be a complete instruction on the faith. It 
is simply meant to win people to examine for themselves the 
ease for the Catholic Church, and to give them the opportunity 
of doing so privately and at leisure. The letters are written 
with this in mind, as simply, clearly and attractively as possible. 
Contact is made by advertisement in local newspapers. Those 
who apply for the course receive one letter each week. When 
they have got the complete course they are free to decide that 
their religious ideas are unchanged, or to inquire further. If 
they wish to know more, personal arrangements are made. 

In August 1953 the course was organised and launched. 
Belfast newspapers were unwilling to accept advertisements 
but the country newspapers were agreeable. Applications 
arrived steadily. To date about 1,100 have been received. 
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Over 1,000 persons have accepted all the letters and 30 have 
been received into the Church. 

That is our modest record of achievement in the last four 
years. There are obvious difficulties; and one that is less 
obvious, but very real—the need for money. We received a 
generous anonymous donation at the start. The gift is being 
used up rapidly, expecially since the Correspondence Course 
was begun. Advertising and printing today require a large 
outlay. We do not in any circumstances accept subscriptions 
from those who ask for the course. We will try to keep the 
course going as long as there is a demand for it. So we look 
‘hopefully for friends interested enough to give us a helping 
hand. 

It is important work. It can be done a lot better than we are 
doing it, and with experience, we know that it will. Those 
whom we call our non-Catholic neighbours are more and more 
our non-Christian neighbours. They are not merely non-church- 
goers; they are, many of them, unbaptised. The recent 
campaign of Dr. Billy Graham in England showed that the 
instinct for truth is still alive in men. We have the seed of 
truth. That we know. We also know that we are to plant it 
in whichever field we stand. We hope for financial help. We 
hope, even more, that those who have been kind enough to 
read thus far will pray for what we are trying to do, that God 


may give the increase. 
CAHAL McoQUILLAN 
St. John’s, Belfast. 
ROBERT MURPHY 
Whiteabbey, Belfast. 


SunpDay A SIGN 


The sanctification of Sundays and Feast-daysis a sign 
which reveals whether, and to what point, a sound mankind 
and the true harmony of peoples in human society still 
continue to ewxist.... Technology, economics and 
society evidence the level of their moral soundness by the 
manner in which they favour or oppose the sanctification 
of the Sunday. 


XIII: “ Rerum Novarum ” 
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FROM ERROR TO TRUTH 


The author is grateful to the Editor for departing 
from the general practice of “ The Furrow” because of 
the special circumstances, so as to allow him to sign this 
article anonymously as 


A CONVERT 
The Lay Catholic 


are few non-Catholics in Northern Ireland who will 
go direct to a priest for religious information. Those 
outside the Church have many wrong ideas of what the 
Church was, is and does. To them the Catholic priest is a 
notorious parasite, living on the fears and superstitions of 
the people, from whom he extracts vast sums of money in 
return for an assurance of heaven via an “ invention” called 
Purgatory. 

Accordingly, no matter how curious an outsider may be 
about the Church, he will try to find the truth by his contacts 
with practising Catholics—those creatures whom he regards 
as being held in religious subjection by priestly agents of Rome. 
Secretly he hopes to extract admissions from the faithful that 
they are, in fact, “ priest-ridden.” It, therefore, follows that 


the lay Catholic. has a great responsibility—and opportunity—. 


in his dealings with non-Catholics. 

It does not become a Catholic to continually preach his 
beliefs to his fellow countrymen ; but a great deal of harm can 
be done if he refuses to quietly answer questions and help to 
settle arguments concerning the faith. I was much more 
impressed by the actions of Catholics than I was by their 
arguments. I will quote two examples. 

A very good Catholic friend, for whom I held a high regard 
in business life, found himself in grave commercial difficulty 
and this was aggravated by the thought of its possible effect 
on his happy home. But did this man throw his hands up in 
despair? No, he carried on cheerfully from day to day and 
when I asked him how he could maintain such a happy outlook 
when all his associates predicted disaster, he said: “Son, 
if it had not been for my faith, I would have given up long 
ago.” In fact, the same gentleman is no longer in grave difficulty, 
but that is beside the point. His staunch faith at the time 
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caused me to stop and think. Were all the things I had been 
told about the Catholic Church true? Could all the splinter 
groups of my Church be right, while millions like my friend were 
wrong ? 

Later, I was involved in a religious argument between a 
Catholic and several non-Catholics. Very strong challenges 
were made by the Protestants. In fact, one would have thought 
that the Catholic party could not have resisted our apparently 
irrefutable arguments. The wise Catholic layman, however, 
did not come down to our level of argument. He probably 
did not know all the answers, anyhow. He just smiled in a 
superior sort of way and said, “I am sorry for you if what 
you have said is a sample of what you believe. I shall pray 
that you may all get the gift of the true faith.” This impressed 
me more than a lengthy debate. 

After those instances I began to observe Catholics more 
carefully and to inquire discreetly from them. Frankly, I 
found it difficult even to get to know them and almost impossible 
to get them to discuss religion. I wonder if it would be better 
if Catholics mixed more freely with their less fortunate 
neighbours ? The argument against this is that there is a danger 
of the “ bad overcoming the good.” In my case the “ good 
overcame the bad.” If a Catholic finds that his faith is 
endangered by his company, it is his duty to change his company. 
But are all Protestants bad company? Our Lord does not 
regard anyone as beyond salvation. Can we judge non-Catholics 
to be so bad as beyond conversion ? 

I believe that the conversion of non-Catholics lies initially 
in the hands of the faithful. The harvest is ripe, but the reapers 
are few. 

Interest 


In a modern country, where business is conducted on a highly 
competitive basis, a large percentage of the population is 
engaged directly or indirectly in some form of salesmanship. 
Most people know, then, that there are three stages in the 
sale of any commodity. Firstly, the potential customer must 
have interest: secondly, the salesman must present his wares 
to their best advantage. Dependent on how well he makes this 
presentation is the third stage. This is the desire of the customer 
to purchase the article. 

While certainly not suggesting that the faith which God 
intended us to have can be sold or bought, I feel that, in a 
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manner of speaking, the Church must be “ sold” to the non- 
Catholic, and we who have been blessed with the gift of faith 
are the salesmen. Compared with the job of the commercial 
salesman, we have two initial advantages. Firstly, we do not 
want any payment from our “ customers.” Secondly, we do 
not have to instil interest in non-Catholics, because, believe 
me, those outside the Church have already an interest in the 
Catholic faith, even if it is only an interest of hatred. 

While I was under instruction, I had rare opportunities of 
discussing religion with non-Catholics who were unaware that 
I had any leanings towards the Church. During these discussions 
I found that almost all Protestants agreed that there was 
“ something wrong’? with their own religion. Their interest in 
the Catholic Church was generally one of suspicion and distrust. 
They did not know which Church was the right one but they 
were prepared to say that they did know the Catholic Church 
to be the wrong one. 

As a Protestant, I found that one sure way to start a con- 
versation was to mention the Catholic Church ; the distorted 
ideas which some people have about the Church are almost 
unbelievable. However, there is one thing we can be sure of 
—all non-Catholics, whatever their denomination, have already 
an active interest. It depends on us how we present the 
truth. 


Presentation 


When selling commodities, we find that the potential buyer 
usually starts off by insisting that although he may have a 
look at our samples, he is definitely not interested in making 
an actual purchase. A good salesman will seize this opportunity 
and present his wares in such a way that the customer will 
eventually be pleading with him to expedite delivery of the 
goods he originally did not want! So it is with the prospective 
convert. At the beginning he is sceptical. He will listen to 
arguments, he will read books, but from the beginning he 
considers himself “‘ too clever to be gulled ” into Catholicism. 
He resists in his mind and in his heart. Every article of doctrine 
must be defined to him, explained and proved, before he accepts 
it; and even then he accepts it grudgingly. 

During the period when the truth is being revealed to him, 
the potential convert looks for controversial material and it 
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is essential that he should be acquainted slowly with the more 
difficult articles of faith. There are many occasions when the 
introduction of a subject might easily convince the catechumen 
that he could never accept the Catholic teaching as a whole. 
For instance, it would be quite wrong to say to him: “ Before 
we go any further, you must agree that the Pope is infallible.” 
This would probably scare him off completely as this is indeed 
a difficult doctrine for the Protestant to accept. 
_ Personally, I found this a stumbling block for a long time, 
until I reasoned it myself. I decided that if I were a rich man 
with many stocks and shares I would indeed entrust my share 
dealings to a reputable firm of stockbrokers as they would 
know so much more about such matters than I. By so doing, 
I would not be losing control of my possessions but merely 
entrusting their management to more competent hands. 
Similarly, the Church is far more competent to make decisions 
on religious matters than I am and if I admit the Church as 
infallible, I am acknowledging that it knows best. My instructor, 


‘perhaps quite rightly, did not seem to think much of my analogy, 


but, nevertheless, at the time it was a practical formula and I 
accepted it. Now, of course, I accept the infallibility of the 
Church for more and better reasons but then I saw things in 
a different light. 

I hope this illustration will help us to remember that because 
we accept certain teachings almost by nature, the non-Catholic 
must have everything explained and applied in a businesslike 
manner. There is very little chance, at the beginning at any 
rate, of a potential convert seriously praying continuously for 
what he is told is the “ gift of faith.” To me, this gift of faith 
did not convey very much. I thought that I would, or would 
not, become a Catholic by a series of reasonings with my 
instructor and while I did pray somewhat, I am sure that many 
of my good Catholic friends must have been praying for me 
much more than I was myself. 

Constantly I fought against what I was beginning to accept 
and I used all the arguments I could muster against my 
instructor. Looking back, I realise that he had a very difficult 
task, which he carried out with great patience. 

Rosary beads to me appeared silly and feminine. Imagine 
people actually playing with beads while mumbling the same 
prayers over and over! Then it was explained to me that I 
could be a Catholic without ever saying the rosary. This indeed 
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was @ very wise explanation because I continued my instruction 
determined to be a Catholic, but J wasn’t going to play around 
with beads! Needless to say, I am now a confirmed “ bead- 
mumbler ” and am very proud of it. However, if I had been 
told that “ all good Catholics say the Rosary,” I might easily 
have been discouraged and my conversion delayed. 

Non-Catholics in Northern Ireland are very much afraid 
that they could not be loyal to the Queen of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland if they became Catholics. Of course, 
here in Ireland politics and religion appear to be tied together, 
but really they are not. I was satisfied on this point when I 
heard of loyal Catholics, saw a photograph of the late King 
hanging beside one of the Pope and spoke to a Catholic chaplain 
who has served for years in the British army. 

There were many Catholics who appeared to me to be over- 
zealous and somewhat bigoted. This confused me until my 
instructor informed me that some Catholics could be the victims 
of a mild form of religious hysteria. This slight admission 
made me feel that we had something in common: as long as 
it was not absolutely necessary to wear my religion on my 
sleeve, a Pioneer pin in my breast and carry a missal in my 
hand all day with a suitably angelic expression on my face, 
I was happy to continue my journey from error to truth. 

Fortunately, I had the benefit of a firm but considerate 
priest, a practical instructor, and a host of good Catholic 
friends who prayed for me and, I am sure, said many Rosaries 
which I so much frowned upon. I hope all catechumens struggling 
to reach the truth are equally fortunate in the manner in which 
the truth is presented to them. 


Desire 


There comes a time when the catechumen finds that his 
former ideas about the Church are wrong: all that he has been 
taught to believe from childhood appears now in a very different 
light. The tendency, at first, is not to expedite his conversion. 
Instead the fear that he will eventually accept what he has 
been struggling against makes him feel that he should pull 
himself together and try to forget that he ever heard of the 
Catholic Church. But if the facts have been presented to him 
properly, he will not be able to forget, as I have found out for 


myself, 
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My instructor had diligently guided me through the Catechism 
and explained the necessary truths. I had no arguments left. 
But I made one desperate effort to tear myself from what I 
knew to be right. Fearing the terrible upheaval that conversion 
would cause in my life—the loss of friends, position, popularity, 
I thought that I must forget about the whole business. So 
I wrote to my good Catholic friends and told them that, although 
I now understood the Catholic faith, I could not see my way 
to embrace it. I was careful to avoid them for a time and tried 
to re-enter the Protestant tempo of life with enthusiasm. 

Within a short time I knew that I was making a grave mistake 
—I could never really forget the teachings of the Mother Church. 
Each time I passed a Catholic church I felt an acute sense of 
guilt, a feeling that I was running away from something which 
I was not manly enough to face up to. I went back to my 
Protestant church but found it now to be little more than 
four walls and a roof. In short, I had discovered that my 
former way of life was not good enough for me, now that I 
knew of this better way. Despite myself, I was longing to 
embrace the faith which God wanted me to have. No longer 
was I worried about my friends, my position or my popularity. 
The salvation of my soul was much more important. . 

My Catholic friends were wise not to pursue me; they did 
not plead with me to complete my journey from error to truth. 
They just left me with my thoughts—and they prayed. God 
did the rest. He gave to me the gift of the true faith. When 
I was afterwards completing my instruction, I was a much 
more reasonable pupil. God had tuned my heart and mind 
to receive the teachings of the Church without further struggle. 

I had the desire to become a Catholic. Even if I had suppressed 
that desire at the time, I am sure that in a year, or perhaps 
twenty years, I would have made the decision that I did when 
I asked to be received into the Church as soon as possible. I 
was impatient to accept that which originally I did not want. 

I believe that any non-Catholic who listens to a presentation 
of the true facts, without prejudice, will at some time in his 
life, have the desire to “ seek first the Kingdom of God” and 
all other things shall be added unto him. 


And After 


The simple ceremony of receiving a convert into the Church 
takes only a short time but there is a definite interior change 
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for the new Catholic. After that first Confession he leaves the 
church feeling very much like a brand new article—a clean 
sheet, which he is determined to keep clean. 

I was anxious to get down to living a Catholic life, fulfilling 
my obligations, observing the various rules of fasting, etc. 
It gave me great pleasure to find that no Catholic was appointed 
to watch over me and to see that I acted as I should. It would 
have been a source of annoyance if I had been asked to report 
all my activities and have myself marked present each time 
I went to Mass. In other words, I was proud of the fact that 
the Church now regarded me as a fully-fledged Catholic, capable 
of standing on my own. 

Of course, many times since my conversion I have consulted 
my good Catholic friends on various points and they have 
been very helpful indeed. I am sorry to say, though, that I 
have been disappointed by the attitude of some Catholics. 
I am sure that they all meant well, but their attitude can be 
very confusing to the convert and add to the practical difficulties 
already occasioned by his conversion. 

One section of the faithful seem to look upon the convert 
with grave suspicion and distrust. They regard him as not 
quite as good as those who were fortunately born into Catholic 
homes. His actions are watched carefully and any diversion 
is magnified into absurd proportions. The new Catholic feels 
uncomfortable under their inquisitive gaze. While converts 
would not desire to be fussed upon or assisted materially by 
the Catholic community, surely it is not asking too much for 
them to be treated as equals in the faith? A quiet smile could 
not be regarded as interference, yet it could give the convert 
s0 much encouragement in view of the fact that most of his 
old Protestant friends now treat him with contempt. 

Another type of Catholic insists that the convert should 
proclaim his faith to the world. They suggest that he tell 
everyone of his change in religion and show how proud he is 
of his actions. It is comforting to remember that the Church 
only requires us never to deny our faith and does not specify 
that we should shout about it from the roof-tops. I did not 
become a Catholic to be a hero, or a martyr. Nor did I hope 
to convert England or unite Ireland. I wish to save my soul 
and to serve God in the way pleasing to Him. 

I have found that way. 


A CONVERT 
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THE APPROACH TO THE FAITH 


HuGH ARTHURS 


T is offered here is a number of hints based on practical 
\ V experience on how a priest should deal with prospective 
converts and how he sbould present the truth to them. 

First for consideration must come the human material that 
presents itself. Generally it will not be promising on the score 
of motives or religious ideas. Discouragement on the priest’s 
part may be countered by reflection on the ways of God and 
on the power of His grace. The parable of the Wedding Feast 
shows it was not the invited guests but the blind and the lame 
from the lanes and the byways who partook of the feast— 
symbol of the gifts and graces of God. There will come, of 
course, converts from the sincerest motives such as the love 
of truth, the desire of salvation. The majority will come from 
decidedly coloured ones. Predominant in them will be the 
prospect of marriage. Others are possible as, for example, the 
benefit of Catholic charity. 

There is a strong prejudice amongst Catholics against non- 
Catholics whose approach to the Church is the prospect of 
marriage. Such an approach should make us cautious but not 
move us to condemn out of hand. Few Catholics realise the 
non-Catholic’s feelings about the Church—feelings that are the 
product of ignorance, prejudice, or early education. Human 
help is, generally speaking, needed to overcome these feelings 
and render possible an approach to a priest. We cannot deny 
to God the right to use a man or woman for such a purpose. 
He used a star to attract the Magi—something that had an 
interest for them seeing their work was astronomy. He may, 
if I may say it, use our film stars in much the same way. 

Granted even that converts come from the worst possible 
motives, I hold that still they should be instructed: it may 
be the only chance they will ever have of learning about the 
true faith. Even if they do not turn their knowledge to advantage 
by embracing it here and now, who can tell what use they 
may make of it when the supreme decision of life has to be 
taken that will gain or lose God for ever? 

A priest then will acquaint himself with the motive of the 
prospective convert. This inquiry should be made of the 
convert by himself or herself. A motive will be apparent when 
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he or she arrives with a partner. The partner, however, is not 
always put on show. A leading question such as: “ How did 
you become interested in the Catholic religion ? ’’ or the more 
insinuating: ‘Had you any Catholic boy or girl friend?” 
may bring up the ghost. Account must also be taken of what 
may be called the “‘ convert of necessity.”” The truth of the 
necessity may be confessed spontaneously or it may be suspected 
or it must be elicited by asking bluntly : “ Is there any necessity 
for the marriage?” If one lets the convert see that interest 
in his motives is not mere curiosity but a desire to help, they 
will come to light easily enough. ‘The priest’s sole interest 
in motives is to make sure that the convert becomes a Catholic 
for the right reasons, whatever may initially have prompted 
approach to the Church. 

After motives, acquaintance should be made with the convert’s 
religious convictions and ideas. The usual questions are: 
“What Church do you belong to?” ‘‘ Have you being going 
to Church ? ” “‘ How long is it since you have given it up?” 
From the answers it will be found that prospective converts 
range from the convinced member of a Church to the Agnostic 
who does not think it possible for the Catholic Church to make 
any better case than other Churches. Generally it is marriage 
that entices these extremes to view the Catholic Church at 
close quarters. Yet these extremes often make good converts. 
It must be pointed out to the convinced member of a Church 
that if his own Church were right it would not be right 
for him to become a Catholic simply because his partner is a 
Catholic. The onus of upsetting good faith—if it exists in the 
case—may be avoided by letting the convert decide whether 
he wishes to examine further. Of all non-Catholics, Methodists 
are the most difficult converts. It may be because in a number 
of respects they are near the Church, e.g., on the subject of 
grace and the practice of virtue. It may be because they have 
experienced a feeling of being pleasing to God and now demand 
a similar feeling to convince them of the truth of the Catholic 
Church. Whatever the cause, greater care must be. taken with 
Methodists. 

Attention to these two points, motives and religious con- 
victions, will fulfil the explicit requirements of the Ritual. 
Its words are: “ If a heretic seeks to be admitted to the Church 
he is to be received kindly and given encouragement. He is to 
be diligently instructed in the Catholic faith and every effort 
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should be made that he recognise the error of the sect to which 
he belonged and that he embraces the faith from a sincere 
desire of his salvation.” The implicit requirements of these 
words raise the question of age and other circumstances of 
the convert. In the case of non-Catholics under seventeen, 
normally the scales are weighted against conversion by such 
factors as dependence on parents, work, etc. Unless such 
people are prepared to make a real sacrifice in getting the 
consent of parents or leaving home, all that can be done is to 
keep them on hands until their enthusiasm for the Church 
matures into faith that will be proof against the suffering 
entailed. Converts under age (21) keeping company with a 
Catholic to whom their parents object should be told that if 
they object for no other reason than the faith, it is not a sin 
against the Fourth Commandment to continue keeping company. 

The fact of their being under age may be used to defer 
reception and thus test their sincerity. It is also good to know 
the family attitude in regard to the Catholic religion. If the 
locality warrants the question it may be asked if any of the 
family are in the Orange Order. Membership of this body 
requires an oath directed against the Church. It will help the 
convert to know that this oath is not binding. He should also 
be told to make allowances for the bitterness it mistakenly 
inspires. 

It may now be asked if the priest must bear the whole burden 
of nursing, encouraging and instructing the convert. He need 
not, if he has to hand suitably trained catechists. At the same 
time a priest’s part in conversion does not reduce to taking 
the name of the applicant, committing him to some lay catechist, 
and eventually going through the rite of reception. A priest 
who has jurisdiction from his bishop has a canonical mission 
which clothes him with a grace of exceptional importance in 
the matter of conversion. The importance of this grace is 
indicated in St. Paul’s words: ‘ How shall they hear without 
a preacher and how shall they preach unless they be sent?” 
It is for the priest then to give the introductory talk to every 
convert. 

What lines is he to follow? It is said that every priest has 
his own way of beginning. This may be true in so far as one 
may lead into the Church from the angle at which the grace 
and truth she possesses is of vital interest to the convert, e.g., 
the value of Catholic marriage, the power to forgive sins. This 
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last is the best approach when dealing with the “ convert of 
necessity,’’ so that his acceptance of the Church may be a 
conversion and not merely a cover for their shame. All this, 
however, is merely introductory. Sooner or later one must 
come to the fundamental reason for accepting the Church, 
which is that she speaks for Christ, takes Christ’s place, and 
this involves proving her authority. 
The following line of treatment is suggested : 


I. Meaning of Religion : 


Once a person believes in God he has the foundation of 
religion, for religion is the showing of one’s belief in God. It 
is the way people show their respect or recognition of God. 
This may be justified by the parallel respect or recognition 
felt, say, for one’s employer. The commonest act or practice 
of religion is prayer. There are others like the prostration of 
the Moslem, the sacrifice of African nations. If one holds it 
is for man to decide in what way he will worship God or when 
he will practise religion, then it was man who made the particular 
day in the week—the Sabbath—which seems set apart for 
religion. Is this the true explanation of the Sabbath? The 
fact is that the Sabbath was made by God. God then has not 
left it to man to decide what is to be done in the matter of 
religion. God has actually told man, revealed to man, what He 
wants in this matter ; and justifiably too, since religion being 
concerned with Him, He is the person to decide. Now once 
God steps in, that determines the true religion. 


II. The True Religion is the religion God wants : 


This principle does away with ideas such as the true religion 
being the one that suits you, or the religion of one’s father and 
mother. Further, if the Catholic religion is to be proved true 
it must be shown to be the one God wants. The attention 
of the inquirer must then be drawn to a people whose history 
was very much bound up with religion, viz., the Jews. The 
Jews knew better than other people what God wanted in the 
matter of religion since it was from them the world got the 
Sabbath, the commandments, the greater part of religion’s 
handbook—the Bible. Further, Christ was of their race. All 
the facts go to show that the Jews—the chosen people of God 
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—knew better than others what God wanted in the matter of 
religion : in short the Jews had the true religion. If they had 
it, have they it still? They made a fatal mistake in their 
history. They crucified Christ. How was this a mistake ? 
For the reason that Christ was God. Christ, being God, knew 
what God wanted. Up to the time Christ came the Jews had 
what God wanted, they had the true religion. Christ came to 
tell the Jews and then the world what more God wanted in 
the matter of religion. The Jews rejected Christ ; consequently 
they no longer have the true religion. What religion then does 
God want from the world now? Though a number of religious 
leaders have appeared since Christ claiming to be from God, 
like Mahomet, etc., the last person to come from God with 
certainty was Christ. The words of St. Paul rule out the others : 
“last of all He sent His Son.’? It then follows— 


III. The True Religion now, the religion everyone should have, 
is the religion Christ brought : 


' The importance of finding that religion should be stressed, 
not because it may convenience marriage but because it alone 
will certainly assure happiness in the world to come. But 
immediately one searches for the religion Christ brought one 
is confronted with an army of religions each claiming to be 
the religion of Christ. Could it be they are all right, as 
some say? Such an assertion is equivalent to making Christ 
responsible for contradictory teaching, since all these religions 
differ. If the religion of Christ exists, only one of these 
religions can be it. How put one’s finger on the religion that 
is it? Study of them all individually would evidently be an 
impossible task. The best way and the only way may be 
deduced from a parallel. If a person went out from England to 
America and said he had come to speak for England, the first 
thing asked of him would be his credentials, his authority to 
speak for England. It is the same with religion. If any religion 
claims one should listen to it as the religion of Christ, the question 
to be asked is: ‘‘ Show me your authority to speak for Christ.” 
That is the only test, for the reason that if a religion has authority 
one is bound to listen to it: if it has not, one can ignore it. 
As a matter of fact Our Lord was asked a like question ; 80, 
too, was St. John the Baptist. 
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IV. The True Religion now, the religion God wants, the religion 
Christ taught, is the Catholic religion : 


The convert then may rightly ask the priest who speaks 
for the Catholic religion where he got his authority to speak 
for Christ. His reply will be that he got it from his bishop 
(preaching faculty). The bishop when asked for the source of 
his authority will point to the Pope, and the Pope got his 
authority in turn by succeeding to the authority of his pre- 
decessor. (The example of the Queen of England succeeding 
to the authority of her father will give an insight into the 
procedure.) The predecessor of the present Pope succeeded to the 
authority of his predecessor and so on. Where did this line of 
authority begin or who was the first Pope? It must be shown 
to go back to St. Peter, who was the first Pope. A picture or 
list of the Popes helps to impress the fact. St. Matthew, Chapter 
16, will demonstrate that St. Peter got his authority from 
Christ. The text “I will give to thee the keys” should be 
stressed and the housing shortage has taught many what the 
key of a house means. Thus the authority of the Church to 
speak for Christ is guaranteed. It is no harm to offset the 
difficulty created by Alexander VI, etc., by showing unworthy 
conduct does not take away authority, since it did not take it 
away from the Scribes and Pharisees (Mt. 23:3). The 
impossibility of any of the other Churches having authority 
should next be demonstrated: first by way of presumption, 
seeing the character of a number of the founders; then by 
way of proof. This last might run: the Church established by 
Christ on Peter to preach his religion could not fail. If it could 
not fail, there would never be any reason for God to raise up 
new founders. 

Long as this treatment has been, it has only dealt with the 
motives of credibility. They are not the faith and it is for the 
priest to show the convert how he may reach the faith. He 
should, therefore, be asked: “If you had been alive when 
Christ was preaching His own religion would you have believed 
that He was God?” The answer is immaterial. It will be 
admitted that the majority of those who saw and heard Christ 
did not believe that He was God: they crucified Him. How 
is this explained ? Matthew 16 provides the explanation. It 
relates how Our Lord asked the apostles what the people were 
saying about Him: ‘ Whom do men say that I am?” and it 
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cites the answers given—Elias, Jeremias, a prophet. That of 
the Pharisees, “‘ an impostor,’? should also be supplied for 
effect. The Lord passed no comment on what He was told but 
immediately asked the apostles: ‘‘ Whom do you say that I 
am?’ §t. Peter spoke for all: ‘Thou art the Christ the 
Son of the Living God,” or simply “ Thou art God.” Our 
Lord then made this comment: ‘ Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar Jona, because flesh and blood has not revealed it to thee 
buy my Father who is in Heaven.” The significance of these 
words must be made clear—phrase by phrase. 


“ Blessed art thou, Simon ’—fortunate man are you, Simon ; 
because flesh and blood has not made you know that I am God. 
“ Flesh and blood *—this means what you saw with your 
eyes or heard with your ears: it was not these things made 
you know that I am God, for the Jews saw the miracles St. 
Peter saw, Lazarus’s resurrection, etc. The Jews heard Christ 
preach just as St. Peter heard Him. . . . The final phrase gives 
the solution—“ but the Father who is in heaven has revealed 
it to you.” In other words God gave St. Peter a special light 
or help that convinced him Christ was God, was genuine ,was 
what He said He was. The Jews did not get that light, hence 
their conduct. Why the one got it and the other did not get is 
of no moment here. What matters is that the words of Christ 
make it clear that light or help of a special kind is necessary. 
The application of this truth to the matter in hand must then 
be made. 


If a special light or help was needed to recognise Christ, the 
same light or help is needed to recognise the Church, the reason 
being the Church is in a sense Christ, taking Christ’s place, 
teaching what Christ would teach, doing in the spiritual order 
what Christ would do. The conclusion the convert must be 
made draw is that the priest cannot make him a Catholic, the 
convert cannot make himself a Catholic ; it is God who must 
make him a Catholic by giving him the special light or help 
required. A priest may give reasons for one’s becoming a 
Catholic. If for such reasons merely one became a Catholic 
then one’s faith would be no stronger than these reasons, simply 
a thing of “ flesh and blood.” The “ flesh and blood ’”’ nature 
of other Churches may be pointed out, their apparent success 
being attributable to the power, eloquence, or personality of 
their founders. 
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The convert should be assured of his being able to get this 
light or help. The assurance may be found in the kind Providence 
that has let him hear the Catholic faith explained. The reaction 
of his friends to his interest in the faith may be made serve, too, 
in the cause. Their reaction will generally take the form : 
“He became a Catholic to marry.” It should be stressed 
that, for the reasons given, one cannot become a Catholic 
merely to marry. One becomes a Catholic by divine light or 
help. If the critics of one’s new religion got the same light or 
help, they should do exactly the same thing. Why one gets 
it and others not, is one of the mysteries of salvation. The 
all-important thing is for the one to whom it is offered to take 
advantage of it. Suppose one did become a Catholic merely 
to marry. If the marriage succeeded the pretence might be 
kept up. If it did not work out happily, or if Catholics or 
priests did not come up to one’s likings or expectations, the 
mask would be torn off. But for one who has become a Catholic 
by God’s grace it would not matter if all the Catholics in the 
world went wrong, as the faith of such a one is built on God 
not on man. 

The practical question now is: does God wish to give that 
light or help? No doubt need be entertained on this score. 
If one wants it, one will get it from Him who wishes all to come 
to the knowledge of the truth. God could give that light in a 
miraculous manner, as He did in the case of St. Paul. God, 
however, does not work miracles where an ordinary way is 
sufficient. And the ordinary way of getting light or help from 
God is that of prayer. 

It may be important then for a convert to study the Catholic 
religion, the reasons that prove her claim to be the true religion, 
what one must do as a Catholic, but much more important 
than all these is to pray for the necessary light or help. Morning 
and night prayers should be insisted on, consisting of the Our 
Father, Hail Mary and Creed with the addition at night of the 
Act of Contrition. The effort required may be made easier 
if the convert reads the prayers, thus praying and learning at 
the same time. The prayer of the convert, though necessary, 
will not be enough. For though God hears us when we pray, 
yet He is not bound to hear us. There is only one person in 
the human race whom God is bound in justice to hear and that 
is Christ. He actually became man to speak for the human 
race to God. One who gets Christ to pray for him is necessarily 
heard. How may this be achieved ? 
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There is a time in the Catholic Church when Christ prays for 
us as at no other time and that is the time of Mass. Why is this ? 
Because when Mass is celebrated Christ is there. The convert 
possibly may think it easy to accept this fact by reasoning that 
as Christ is God and God is everywhere Christ must be present 
in the Mass. He must be disabused by remarking that Christ 
is present in the Mass not only as God but as God-—man. Christ 
as God is everywhere ; He is not everywhere in His humanity, 
however, but only inheaven, to which He ascended, and in the 
Blessed Eucharist—the Mass. To be present as God-man in 
the Mass Christ must be present with His body. How can this 
be, as the onlooker at Mass sees only bread and wine? The 
approach to the mystery may be rendered smoother by reminding 
the convert of an incident that happened after the Resurrection. 
The apostles were in a room with the doors bolted. Christ 
came in. How? The wall did not separate nor the doors break 
open. The apostles thought it was the ghost of Christ. He, 
however, stretching out his hands, said to them: ‘“ Touch 
and see that a spirit has not flesh and bones as you see me to 
have.” The Body of Christ then has powers far above that 
of an ordinary body. It is the Body of a person who is God. 
And the evidence that Christ is present in the Mass with His 
Body is that He made Himself present at the first Mass—the 
Last Supper—and gave power to the priests of the Church to 
make Him present when the Mass is repeated.1 For converts . 
who have an acquaintance with Communion service the 
impossibility of Christ being present in their Communion through 
lack of valid ordination on the part of the ministers must be 
pointed out. Christ is present in the Mass to speak, to pray 
for us to God. One then who goes to Mass, even though not 
understanding it thoroughly, signifies to Christ that he wishes 
Him to pray to God on his behalf. The prospective convert 
should be strongly advised to attend Mass while under 
instruction. 

There is one other person who must pray for us if we are to 
succeed in reaching the faith, and that person is Our Lady. 
The position of Our Lady in the faith must be made clear by 
reference to the Fall, somewhat after this fashion. Two people 
were responsible for all our trouble, Adam and Eve. When 


1 It will be recognised that the explanation of the Mass given here 
is incomplete. The explanation given in an introductory talk aims only 
at being practically useful. 
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they fell God made a plan to set the Fall right by Redemption. 
When God makes a plan He makes a perfect one, everything 
harmoniously balanced, as is instanced by the universe or an 
atom. The plan of Redemption is no exception. Accordingly, 
since @ man and a woman brought us down the only thing 
that would balance for lifting us up would be another man and 
awoman. The second Adam, St. Paul teaches, was Jesus Christ : 
the only possible second Eve is Our Blessed Lady. It results 
from this plan of Redemption that Our Lady had a part in 
causing the Redemption just as Eve had a part in causing the 
Fall. The certainty of her part is illustrated by the fact that a 
tree was the instrument of the Fall and a tree—that of the 
Cross—the instrument of the Redemption ; an angel—a fallen 
one—it was who persuaded Eve to sin and another angel, 
Gabriel, who won Our Lady’s consent to the Redemption. 
Since Our Lady had a part in winning the Redemption, she 
has a part in distributing its graces. This is a reasonable con- 
sequence easily illustrated by human conduct. The convert 
will then see the basis of Catholic devotion to Our Lady and 
our own duty to pray to her for the grace of the Redemption 
that matters most to him—the faith. He should be told to 
say the Hail Mary and be given a Miraculous Medal with an 
explanation of the privilege of the Immaculate Conception. 
God in giving such a privilege intends it to be recognised— 
something we do when we appeal to Our Lady on the strength 
of it. Hence the efficacy of the prayer ‘“O Mary conceived 
without sin, etc.” It will be found by experience that the 
convert who uses this medal with its prayer obtains the faith. 
Further encouragement to devotion to Our Lady may be 
afforded by pointing out her ability to take the place even of 
parents who are opposed to conversion. 

For those who approach the Church with a view to marriage 
the teaching of the Church about purity and preparation for 
marriage should be touched on. The convert can complete 
his knowledge on these subjects from the numerous booklets 
like May I Keep Company ? What to Do on a Date, etc. Supplied 
with one of these, a catechism and the life of Our Lord he then 
may be consigned to a suitable teacher. 

HucH ARTHURS 


Clonard Monastery, Belfast. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY 


JOHN M. Topp 


IFTY years ago the Reverend Paul James Francis Wattson, 
8.A., an Anglican parson in America, had recently started 
TheLamp, which was intended to be the organ of his proposed 

Society of the Atonement. The journal and the society were 
to be used for a campaign to secure the corporate re-union of 
the Anglican (including the American Episcopalian) Church 
with Rome. Fifty years ago, also, the other Protestant bodies 
were holding the preliminary meetings which were to grow 
into what we know today as the Ecumenical Movement. 


Substantial results have come from these two beginnings. 
The Anglican parson’s work led to his own conversion in 1910, 
to his ordination as Father Wattson and indeed as Father 
Wattson, 8.A., for he was allowed to continue with the work 
of founding the Society of the Atonement from the moment of 
his conversion. All this led to a flow of further conversions 
among the Episcopalian clergy, a kind of American Oxford 
Movement. There was no real landslide; but the flow of 
conversions and Father Paul’s work on The Lamp, still in 
existence today, started a movement towards Catholicism 
within the Episcopalian body. It has continued and has spread 
to all the other Protestant bodies. Catholic doctrines and 
Catholic practices which would have been anathema to their 
members fifty years ago are now to be found within these 
bodies. The angelus, the reserved sacrament, purgatory, Our 
Lady ; many Protestants today at least have some glimmering 
of an idea what these elements of Catholic practice and doctrine 
are about; some even welcome them. 


This result is in line with the effects in England of the Oxford 
Movement of the last century and with trends throughout the 
Protestant world. The steady increase in Catholic ways of 
thinking is to be seen in some of the documents put out by 
the World Council of Churches last year in preparation for 
its Congress in America. 

The Ecumenical Movement, just beginning fifty years ago, 
has led above all to the various Protestant bodies turning their 
attention to the basic requirements of Christian unity. Men 
who would not otherwise have paid any attention to the Catholic 
Church have been led to ponder whether perhaps she may 
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indeed be the guardian of that unity for which the Ecumenical 
Movement seeks. 

An example may be enlightening. Father Van der Pol was, 
for long, as a Dutch Protestant minister, active in the Ecumenical 
Movement. Eventually he was converted. He is now the first 
occupant of a chair of Protestant Phenomenology at the Catholic 
University of Nijmegen in Holland. In this position Father 
Van der Pol is achieving a considerable reputation amongst 
his erstwhile brethren for his penetrating studies of their 
historical figures and their own traditions. 

This is really only one example of a whole complex of Catholic 
activities, some of which I shall list later, that have been called 
into existence by the Protestant Ecumenical Movement ; they 
enable us to look to the future with great hopes. But first 
let us look at the origins. 

I date the start of the modern approach to the conversion 
of non-Catholic Christians from the vocation given to Father 
Paul Wattson of Graymoor. There is a start in a different 
sense fifty years earlier with Cardinal Newman. But he did 
not regard the conversion of Protestants as the great single 
task of his life round which everything else should revolve. 
For Father Paul it was of course the very purpose of the religious 
congregation which he founded. 

And yet there is a great and significant similarity between 
the conversions of these two great priests. They both had a 
tremendous loyalty to the Anglican body which had trained 
them ; they both wished to see their alma mater renewed with 
the true faith. And, as the task weighed on them, whilst still 
Anglicans, both retired to a life of self-imposed asceticism 
under a strict rule of life. The Reverend John Henry Newman 
at Littlemore and the Reverend Paul Wattson at Graymoor 
both endured a time of severe purification. Early rising, long 
hours of study, one good meal a day only: such was their 
life shared by only one or two others. They were both in the 
wilderness, before the work of their full vocation. They were 
experiencing the purgative way; both were men of great 
intelligence and spiritual perception, and perhaps dimly realised 
they were being prepared for work ahead. 

They had retired so that the call might come to them in all 
its fulness, as pure as might be. And to both then came the 
call, clear and insistent, to enter the Catholic Church. And to 
both, after they had answered the call, came a further period 
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of more severe suffering, of desolation and loneliness, which 
for Newman at least never really ceased. 

But the differences between the two mark out Father Paul’s 
conversion as the beginning of a new period. Whilst Newman 
was received as an individual, Father Paul was received as 
head of the Society of the Atonement, in a body of seventeen 
people, including the one other member of the first order of 
the society, five sisters of the second order and ten tertiaries. 

Father Paul had come to realise that corporate re-union of 
the whole Anglican body was an impossible conception. But 
he had proved that a body of Anglicans could make their 
individual submissions together as a body and could be allowed 
to continue the religious community life which they had been 
following previously. This was in fact the first such corporate 
reception ; and Father Paul was right to hope for the future 
reception of other such bodies. 

Three years later the Anglican Benedictines then living on 
the island of Caldey off South Wales were received into the 
Church as a body of monks by the famous Benedictine, Abbot 
Marmion. They were given various privileges, including that 
of continuing to wear the white habit which they had worn 
as Anglicans. These were the first fruits of Father Paul’s 
conversion ; and it was a harvest which was itself to multiply 
greatly later. These Anglican Benedictines are now known 
az the monks of Prinknash Abbey ; today they have two other 
communities, one at Farnborough Priory, the burial place of 
the Empress Eugénie in Hampshire, England, and another 
at the pre-reformation Abbey of Pluscarden in Scotland. 
Novices have never been wanting to join this body of convert 
monks. 

Since then many other groups have made their submissions 
corporately. The biggest was a group of schismatic bishops 
priests and laity of the Jacobite Church in south India; the 
total number to be received has been not less than eighty 
thousand. This was a corporate submission of the sort that 
Father Wattson had once thought possible for Anglicans. 
The priest had valid orders and the whole Church was only 
in schism. Its reception has become a model on which the 
reception of any of the Orthodox churches could be based, 
whereas, of] course, Anglican clergy have to be received as 
laymen and subsequently ordained if they wish it. 

But the point is that the way is wide open today for the 
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reception of groups of Protestants. I speak with particular 
knowledge and experience here since I was myself received as 
one of a group of five lay people who were living in community 
at the time. 

An event which is generally numbered amongst the set-backs 
was the Malines Conversations, held between 1921 and 1926. 
The principal participants were Lord Halifax, an English peer 
and a leading figure amongst the Anglican laity, Cardinal 
Mercier of Belgium and a French priest, the Abbé Portal ; 
all three were under the illusion that some sort of corporate 
re-union was still a possibility. The conversations were then 
naturally a failure ; but they did have the good effect of making 
the realities of the situation clear; the Anglican authorities 
have no power to commit their flocks to any particular doctrine ; 
it is quite impossible for them to lead the whole Anglican Church 
into the Catholic Church. 

Malines cleared the air; and by doing this it left the way 
more clearly open for the submission of lesser groups. The 
conversations were not entirely to be regretted. At least it 
was made clear that Catholic Cardinals were not the hard and 
heartless dictators of popular Protestant prejudice. Malines 
put the Catholic Church on the map for many Anglicans ; the 
conversations failed as they had expected, but it became clear 
that the Holy See was at least prepared to be gentle over 
secondary questions of discipline, once submission was made. 

Pius XI was particularly interested in the Orthodox Churches ; 
his work on oriental projects has born fruit in the Russian 
College at Rome, now preparing priests for an apostolate over 
that fifth of the world’s surface which is Soviet Russia. Pius 
XI frequently emphasised that there was no real doctrinal 
barrier between the Orthodox Church and the Catholic Church. 
He put much hope in works of mutual information, which 
he also advocated in relation to the whole Ecumenical Movement: 
“To achieve re-union, we must be acquainted with each other 
and love each other. We must get to know each other, because 
set-backs in this work have been due, on one side or the other, 
to a lack of knowledge ; if there have been prejudices on both 
sides, they must be dropped.” 

The Benedictine Monastery at Chevetogne in Belgium was 
founded in response to Pius XI’s appeal for monks to apply 
themselves to the problems of re-union between the Orthodox 
Church and the Catholic Church. This monastery has two 
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chapels ; in one the Roman Rite is observed ; in the other 
the Catholic Byzantine Rite is observed. Two distinct choirs 
observe the whole of the divine office, except on the big feast 
days when they combine in one of the two chapels. Otherwise, 
the monks live as one community. This monastery is a meeting 
place for Catholic and non-Catholic ; it has a library dedicated 
to the work of re-union; it publishes the quarterly journal 
Irenikon, a8 well as books and pamphlets. 

During all this time the Octave of prayer for unity, January 
18th—25th, was making headway throughout the Catholic 
world. Started by Father Wattson in 1909 whilst he was still 
an Anglican, it was welcomed by the Holy See; in 1916 
Benedict XV extended it to world-wide abservance and enriched 
it with indulgences. In 1932 a French priest, Abbé Couturier 
had the idea of extending this Octave of prayer to those Christians 
who were conscious of the need for Christian unity, but who 
had no understanding of the necessity of a return to Rome for 
its achievement. Instead of Father Paul’s daily intentions for 
the return of the various groups of non-Catholic Christians, 
and for the conversion of Jews and pagans, Abbé Couturier 
drew up a schedule of prayer for unity “in whatever way 
may be most pleasing to Christ.’”’ Father Paul saw the value 
of getting Protestants to pray for unity, even though they 
did not realise the real needs. This octave of prayer then 
became known as the Universal Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity ; whilst Father Paul’s octave was given by Rome the 
clear name Chair of Unity Octave so that no doubt should 
remain as to the intentions of Catholics in the matter. Unity 
could only finally be achieved by the return of Christians to 
the See of Peter. 

Many Orthodox, Anglican and Protestant communities soon 
took up the octave of prayer. In 1940 it was approved by the 
Faith and Order movement, which is now one of the component 
bodies of the World Council of Churches. 

It seems that this week of prayer for unity is of great value 
even in its Protestant generalised form. It calls attention to 
the essential matter of unity. When a man prays for unity, 
he necessarily begins to consider how his prayer may be answered, 
how he may work for this unity. As a later quotation shows, 
the problem of Christian unity is leading the Ecumenical 


Movement to a position where a description of ite: aim is not 


far from a description of Catholic unity. 
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During the time between the wars the Catholic attitude to 
the Ecumenical Movement was governed by Pius XI’s encyclical 
Mortalium Annos issued in 1927. Its principal purpose was to 
make it clear to Catholics that they must not attend the meetings 
of the Ecumenical Movement, since the only answer to the 
disaster of Christian disunity was return to Christ’s one Church ; 
Catholics would compromise this answer by attending meetings 
of a movement which appeared to be searching for unity in 
the hope that it could re-construct a Church supposed to be 
broken. 

During the war Catholics and Protestants drew closer 
together in many places in the suffering which they shared. 
In some places where the destruction of churches had made 
all worship difficult, Protestant churches were lent to Catholics 
and Catholics made buildings available to Protestants where 
possible. Many prejudices disappeared in this work of mutual 
charity. 

In England the Sword of the Spirit movement, inspired by 
Cardinal Hinsley, Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, and 
Dr. Temple, Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury, was founded 
at this time. It inspired hopes that Catholics and other Christians 
would co-operate together in non-theological matters across the 
divisions of both religious and political frontiers. But realities 
were not faced. On the other hand there were few Catholic 
laymen with any training or spiritual formation capable of 
exercising the sort of social apostolate which was envisaged. 
On the other hand the non-Catholics did not observe that 
they were unable to agree with Catholics in some of the most 
elementary matters connected with any attempt to bring 
Christian principles to bear on society at large. 


The Anglicans accepted marriage as a permanent life-long 
sacrament ; but with complete inconsequence they failed to 
make an unconditional stand against divorce and re-marriage. 
Likewise they disapproved of contraception but permitted it 
in cases of “‘ grave necessity.”” Many social evils today can 
be traced straight back to the instability of the family and 
s0 to the problems to which divorce and contraception are 
supposed to provide an answer. Catholics cannot work with 
non-Catholics effectively in these spheres unless some sort of 
working agreement is come to on these matters and each side 
knows quite clearly where the other stands. The Sword of 
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the Spirit was full of fine ideals but ignored these elementary 
practical requirements. 

Meanwhile Rome was not taking an entirely negative attitude. 
In 1945 was opened the Unitas centre at 96 Piazza Farnese, 
under the directorship of Pére Charles Boyer, 8.J., director 
of theology at the Gregorianum University. It has become 
a most valuable centre of meeting between Catholic and 
Protestant and the occasion for an objective study of Protestant 
positions by Catholics. It began publication of a journal under 
the same name; this is now available in English from the 
American Society of the Atonement who publish it. In Rome, 
the Society of the Atonement was given a permanent head- 
quarters at the church of St. Onofrio and the friars were able 
to take part in the work of the Unitas centre. The journal, 
which is edited by Pére Boyer, is indispensable for any Catholic 
wishing to be informed about the Catholic approaches to the 
Ecumenical Movement and about the Movement itself. Full 
news is always given of the meetings and publications of the 
World Council of Churches. 

The World Council of Churches had been provisionally 
brought into being before the war by the fusion of the two 
Protestant Ecumenical bodies, Faith and Order and Life and 
Work. The war postponed the formal establishment of the 
World Council of Churches till 1948, when a world meeting 
at Amsterdam of these two bodies brought it formally into 
existence. This was a challenging event. A large part of the 
non-Catholic Christian world is represented on this body. 

Unity began at last to look like a practical proposition to 
many non-Catholics. There were many opportunities for 
Catholics to encourage them. In Germany in particular the 
Una Sancta movement succeeded in promoting the study of 
each other’s positions and a valuable return to sources, to an 
objective historical] approach. However, in their enthusiasm, 
various Catholic laymen were sometimes tempted to speak 
in such a way that the real end of all Catholic Ecumenical 
work, return to the Catholic Church, was concealed. The result 
was the 1950 Decree of the Holy Office. 

Much has been written about this decree. By quoting one 
or another part of it, it is possible to give the impression either 
that it intended virtually to end all Catholic ecumenical work, 
or on the other end to give very substantial encouragement to 
it. The existence of the Unitas centre and journal in Rome 
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makes the first deduction quite impossible. The simple truth 
is that the mistakes made in Germany called out for correction. 

This decree in fact was really nothing more nor less than > 
may be expected whenever Catholics interest themselves in 
rome relatively new work. The activities involved must be 
directed ; the conditions for their favourable outcome must 
be defined. This was the work of the decree. It emphasised 
beyond any shade of doubt that Catholics must not promote 
the Ecumenical Movement by soft-pedalling Catholic doctrine ; 
yet the way was left open for positive work once this basic 
requirement was fulfilled. 

In 1952 a great step forward was taken by the Holy See 
when it appointed official observers at the ecumenical meeting 
of the Faith and Order commission of the World Council of 
Churches at Lund. Amongst these observers was Pére Dumont, 
O.P., director of the Istina Centre for ecumenical study, set 
up by the French Dominicans outside Paris. This meant that 
the Holy See recognised the truly universal importance of the 
Ecumenical Movement, its basic sincerity in its search for 
unity, and the ultimate possibility even that its search would 
end at the true centre of unity, Rome itself. 

It appears that the Holy See’s judgment was entirely correct. 
The publications sent out for the Evanston meeting of the 
World Council of Churches contained these remarks on Christian 
unity, remarks which would surely astound the Protestant 
forebears of those at this Council : 


Our first resolve must be to apprehend the meaning 
of the statement that oneness in Christ is the sure mark 
of the Christian Church. Do we believe this? Are we 
ready to consider the consequences of such a belief? Let 
us understand at once that this means that there is no 
Church at all apart from Christ. ... It is forever true 
that Christ and his Church are one and indivisible. There 
can no more be a number of Churches than there can be 
a number of Christs, of incarnations, crucifixions, or Holy 
Spirits. The Church is one as Christ is one. ... One in 
Christ, yet divided as Churches: this is the distressing 
fact. It is impossible in the eyes of faith for the Body of 
Christ to suffer divisions. Yet the impossible has happened. 


The Very Rev. Dr. RK. Hammer, 8.T.D. recently wrote in 
Unitas (October 1953): ‘‘ In Germany, the Reunion movement 
has been moving step by step, almost imperceptibly, towards 
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the re-acquisition of many Catholic doctrinal positions. It 
is as if the Holy Spirit Himself were pushing believers from 
one fortified position to another, so that already many of them 
are asking themselves: Why then are we still outside the 
Catholic Church ? ” 

Dr. Hammer concludes his article by saying: ‘ It will be, 
therefore, our task to continue our efforts to answer adequately 
every question raised by our brothers in Christ regarding the 
Catholic Church.... We should follow the Ecumenical 
Movement very attentively. But our first duty is to love those 
brothers and sisters in Christ who are separated from us and 
pray without ceasing that the words of Christ—ut omnes unum 
sint—should become true for the whole of Christianity, in 
spite of the obstacles that stand in the way, and that, through 
the grace of God this may be realised even in our time.” 

Here is the real pointer to the future. We have to be perfect 
members of Christ’s body. We must be able to witness to it. 
We must be able to answer questions. But not glibly. If we 
do not know the real answer to a question, we do not dismiss 
the questioner, but go and search for the right answer. 

Involved in all this is the one big answer of Father Wattson, 
and of Cardinal Newman, the answer of holiness. Catholics 
have to show that the Church is holy. 

Rome is playing its part. In 1952 the Holy Father permitted 
the ordination of a married man, an ex-Lutheran minister, 
in Germany, to indicate the liberality of the Church on secondary 
questions, on matters of discipline, outside revealed doctrine. 

But much depends on the mass of the faithful. It is their 
prayers which bring in converts. Grace alone can bring the 
gift of the faith. Without that a man may have complete 
intellectual conviction and yet lack the grace of conversion— 
he will find excuse after excuse of a human sort to postpone 
the day. He needs grace; he depends on our prayers. 

Much then depends on the mass of the faithful because their 
visible holiness is the real answer to most questions asked by 
the non-Catholic. If only he can say: ‘ Ah, see how those 
Christians love another,” he will be spared many other doubts 
and problems. 

We are, then, a lot nearer to Christian unity than fifty years 
ago. In the future it may be advanced in many ways by 
concessions from the Holy See. But primarily the prospect 
for the future depends on the individual Christian. 

JoHN M. Topp 
Field Gate, Holcombe, Bath, England. 
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FILM? 


T is said that a hillbilly farmer who was asked what the 
I new preacher had said about sin replied: ‘‘ He wuz agin 
it.’ The same might be said of a great deal of pulpit 
oratory on the subject of films, but the continued popularity 
of cinema-going would seem to indicate that the thunderbolts 
are missing the mark. 

The cinema, I believe, has brought a great deal of happiness 
into millions of lives and is an instrument that has been used 
and is capable of being used for the noblest of ends. Pope 
Pius XI, who thought the cinema sufficiently important to 
write an encyclical about it, says: ‘“ good motion pictures 
are capable of exercising a profoundly moral influence upon 
those who see them. In addition to affording recreation, they 
are able to arouse noble ideals of life, to communicate valuable 
conceptions, to impart a better knowledge of the history and 
beauties of the fatherland and of other countries, to present 
truth and virtue under attractive forms, to create, or at least 
to favour, understanding among nations, social classes and 
races, to champion the cause of justice, to give new life to the 
claims of virtue and to contribute positively to the genesis 
of a just social order in the world.” 

It is true to say of the cinema industry in general what is 
true of show business as a whole, that no profession is more 
generous of its time and talents in every good cause. 

So much for the bouquets. Now for the brick-bats. They 
are not intended to do damage but to provide building material 
for a better edifice. 

Religion, the relationship between God and man, is an 
essential element in human life ; it is only to be expected that 
the cinema, which ina very real sense “ holds the mirror up to 
nature,” should reflect it. Very often, I fear, the screen is a 
distorting mirror and the image of religion reflected in it is 
ludicrous and even offensive. I suppose the reason is that the 
commercial cinema is not concerned with promoting religion 
as such, but with promoting itself and will use, or sometimes 
misuse, a religious theme in so far as it is good box office. 

That religion is frequently good box office can be seen from 
the success of such films as ‘‘ Quo Vadis,” “‘ The Robe,” “ Going 

1A broadcast talk, reproduced by kind permission of the Director of 
Broadcasting, Radio Eireann. 
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My Way,” which were all money spinners. The trouble with 
many of the so called “ religious ” films made in Hollywood, 
especially those based on biblical themes, is that they are little 
more than vehicles for colourful spectacle, with a sex angle 
thrown in. If Hollywood ever makes a film about Solomon, 
and I am surprised that they haven’t done so, you can bet 
your life that it won’t be his wisdom and justice that will be 
played up, but the fact, as one schoolboy howler has it, that 
“he had a hundred wives and a thousand porcupines.” Religion 
in contemporary life generally appears on the screen in soft 
focus with an accompaniment of muted strings, unseen choirs 
(female) and a happy ending sealed with a wedding ring and 
graced by the presence of a benign padre of unspecified belief, 
though vaguely Catholic in tone, as I suspect that Catholic 
ritual is regarded as more photogenic by most directors. 

But perhaps I am being too hard on Hollywood and it may 
well be that the professional ear too easily detects the discordant. 
note and may be irritated by overtones of which the layman 
is totally unconscious. Maybe this is why a priest or a doctor 
or a lawyer will so easily pick holes in films with a religious or 
medical or legal background. We should be ungenerous not to 
recognise that a great deal of good has been done by Hollywood 
in making such films as ‘Going My Way.” “Come to the 
Stable,” “I Confess,” which are generally accurate, pleasantly 
human and humorous and produced with sympathy and under- 
standing. 

The continental film industry with few exceptions, has up 
to recently been hostile to religion or has ignored the 
existence and importance of the religious element in human 
life, or has taken notice of it only to belittle it. Of late, however, 
a number of continental films have appeared like “ Journal 
@un curé de campagne,” “ Dieu a besoin des hommes,” ** Rome 
Open City,” “The Little World of Don Camillo,” in which 
there is a strong religious theme and an appealing human story. 

One can hardly take up a paper these days without finding 
in it some reference to film making or to film directors seeking 
for material for film making in Ireland. Some have discovered 
it a more economical proposition to make films here than at 
home. 

I believe that there is a rich and untapped source of film 
drama in Ireland’s struggle for religious and national freedom. 
In the period of the penal laws, the famine and the emigrant 
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ship and of the agrarian struggle, in the re-awakening of our 
missionary spirit, there is something at once epic and heroic, 
something intensely human with a touch of the divine, something 
racy of the soil, good humoured, generous, of a true democratic 
spirit, free from any suspicion of imperialist aims. There is 
something there of universal appeal which we can give to the 
rest of the world, which we would be the better of giving and 
the world the better of having. At the very least such material 
would provide something preferable to the screen-Irish hokum 
which we so frequently see in our cinemas and by which the 
cinema-going public of the world judges us. 

Itismy hopeand prayer—and I do not think that the cinema 
industry is past praying for—that from somewhere we will get 
directors with the sympathy to understand and the will to 
use and interpret such material in an entertaining way. 

All this may strike the hustling and efficient film executive 
as a naive attitude of mind and a rather feeble contribution to 
his business, but then I have faith in the power of prayer and 
in the power of the cinema for good . . . and faith can move 
mountains. 

JOHN K. DEMPSEY 


Strand Street, Skerries, Co. Dublin. 
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HEN Father Aidan McGrath came out of China after years 
of silence he could have told the world a story to match 
that of any modern thriller. But the story he did tell 

was a simple one—what he had learned about Communism 
during the years of his imprisonment. And that simple story 
was stark and frightening, particularly when we heard it told 
in “The Word and the World” series by a man who had 
obviously retained his good humour and was, nevertheless, 
anxious to sound a deep warning note without appearing to be an 
alarmist. We learned that for six hundred million Chinese there 
can be no co-existence with this system; you are either 
with it or against it, and if you can develop the mentality of 
the informer and blind yourself to all personal loves and loyalties 
beyond the state, then “ that is the kind of man we want in 
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the new China.’”’ And when he told of the 800 Chinese priests 
dead and of the 500 in prison Father McGrath made it clear 
that this Chinese Communism is not merely antipathy towards 
foreigners. This was a good talk, but from a priest’s point of 
view an even better account was that which Father McGrath 
gave in the pages of The Far East when he first came home. 
There he told in detail of how he had managed to keep sane 
during his years in prison. It was a full-time job based on prayer 
and made an enthralling story. 

The series on “ Ancient Beliefs and Customs of the Irish 
People ” began well, if a little pedantically, with Caoimhighin 
O Donnachair’s ‘“ Belief and Custom,” but it went out in a 
blaze of glory with Séamus O Duilearga’s “ Irish Folk Tales.” 
I am informed that what he said were the ordinary things 
that every student of the subject knows already. Good—that 
was exactly what the ordinary listener wanted. An expert 
on his subject gave us the benefit of his knowledge. We did 
not want new theories or erudite discussion. We wanted to 
hear about Irish folk tales. And how well the job was done. 
There was learning, there was fine speaking, and there was 
a general presentation that compelled interest. This talk did, 
indeed, exemplify “‘ the best in Irish scholarship.” 

Free, unscripted discussion is a very difficult thing to achieve 
on radio, but the “ Talking It Over” series on Wednesday 
evenings at eight o’clock has been making it go. We had 
discussions on Homework for Children, Corporal Punishment in 
Schools, and Can We Afford Our Cars? and each time a lively 
discussion even though no definite conclusion or agreement was 
ever in sight. The Chairman at these debates has not the most 
enviable task in the world, but in the ‘‘ Homework ”’ session 
Mr. Sweetman made a very good job of it and maintained the 
peace without unduly interrupting the fire of discussion. I 
wonder how many people who talk so cavalierly about the 
management of children of school-going age or write angry 
letters to the papers about the teachers in the local schools and 
colleges ever undertook themselves the elementary task of 
keeping order in a class of, say, thirty healthy youngsters. 
One speaker in a discussion denied that she had ever come 


across such a thing as a lazy boy who simply did not want to 


learn. I do not doubt her word, but I envy her her choice of 
pupils. These Wednesday half-hours may not achieve much 
concrete or visible results, but if they do remind people that 
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there are two sides to every question and that much might be 
said on both sides, then they may have the effect of reducing 
the volume of silly correspondence from “ Angry Parent” and 
Til-treated Pupil.” 

Father Bastable gave us a series of talks on Newman and 
the first of these was a very good introduction because most 
of it was in terms which an ordinary man might grasp. There 
were a few minutes towards the end when deep philosophy 
had its way and a layman in whose company I heard the talk 
made no secret of the fact that he was at sea. But it was only 
a temporary lapse, and though it did happen now and again 
‘throughout the series I suppose it was inevitable with such a 
subject as “‘ What Newman Believed.” An extremely effective 
idea, which might with profit be imitated by other broad- 
casters, was that of bringing in another voice to speak the 
quotations from Newman as they occurred. 

Radio Eireann gave us a production of another American 
play lately—Tennessee Williams’s The Glass Menagerie and 
the production was by Jack Aronson and Séamus Breathnach. 
In an introduction which might have been an apology rather 
than an explanation Jack Aronson told us that the play is 
memory, sentimental not realistic. If he had said that the play 
was a study in frustration he would have been nearer the mark, 
because the treatment was not delicate enough for sentiment 
and the vigour of tone all through emphasised a present rather 
than a past tense. The fault may lie with the author, but I 
think the direction must take some of the blame. Eve Watkinson 
was Amanda to the life, a repellent octopus of a woman, but 
if the sing-song tone was an attempt to give an impression of 
memory recalled it was not a success. Jack Aronson’s intense, 
complaining American voice is an extraordinary affair, and 
it has its counterpart in more than one modern American 
film. Mary Rose MacMaster as Laura spoke well but fluffed 
lines too often for comfort, while Maurice Good as the Gentleman 
Caller could not convince with a Dublin-American accent. The 
moral of the whole thing seems to be that the Radio Eireann 
Repertory Company have done much better things than this 
in their time and one listener, at least, would rather hear them 
than any number of imported guest artists. 


PaTRIcK V. O’BRIEN 
St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam. 
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The following is an unofficial translation issued by 
the Vatican Press of the Encyclical ‘ Ad Coeli Reginam.” 


TO OUR VENERABLE BROTHERS 
THE PATRIARCHS PRIMATES ARCHBISHOPS BISHOPS 
AND OTHER LOCAL ORDINARIES 
IN PEACE AND COMMUNION WITH THE APOSTOLIC SEE 


PIUS PP. XII 
VENERABLE BROTHERS 
HEALTH AND APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION 


ROM the very first centuries of the Catholic Church, Christians 
have offered up prayers of supplication and hymns of 
praise and devotion to the Queen of Heaven, both on 

joyful occasions and especially in times of grave danger ; and 
never have the hopes placed in the Mother of our Divine King, 
Jesus Christ, been frustrated, never has that faith grown weak 
by which we were taught that the Virgin Mary, Mother of 
God, reigns with a mother’s love over the whole world, just 
as she is crowned with regal glory in heavenly beatitude. 

Now, after the frightful disasters which, before even Our 
very eyes, have turned flourishing cities and towns and villages 
into scattered ruins, as We behold the sorrowful spectacle of 
a great sea of moral evils, advancing wave after wave in a 
terrifying flood, while We see the foundations of justice tottering 
and corruption in triumph, in this uncertain and anxious 
moment of crisis, We are afflicted with intense grief ; and yet, 
full of confidence, We turn to Mary, Our Queen, to lay at her 
feet not only Our own sentiments of ‘devotion, but also those 
of all Christians. 

It is extremely gratifying to recall that on November ist in 
the Holy Year of 1950, before an immense gathering of cardinals, 
bishops, priests and ‘faithful from every part of the world, 
We Ourselves defined the dogma of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary into heaven,! where she is present in 
body and soul and reigns together with her Only-begotten 
Son, amidst the choirs of angels and saints. Moreover, on the 
occasion of the one hundredth anniversary of the dogmatic 
definition by which Our Predecessor of immortal memory, 
Pius IX, declared that the Mother of God was conceived without 
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any stain of original sin, We proclaimed the present Marian 
Year?; and now it is a great consolation to Our paternal heart 
to see that not only in this Eternal City—expecially in the 
Basilica of Liberius, where countless throngs continue to 
manifest their trust in and ardent love for their heavenly 
Mother—but also in all parts of the world, the devotion to the 
Virgin Mother of God is flourishing more and more, while the 
principal sanctuaries of Mary have been filled and are being 
filled with great crowds of prayerful pilgrims. 

Everyone knows that on every possible occasion, either when 
We have spoken to Our children in Christ present before Us, 
or when on the radio We have addressed far away peoples, We 
have never ceased to exhort all whom We could to love our 
most gracious and powerful Mother with a deep and tender 
affection, as is proper for children to do. In this regard, We 
mention in particular the radio message which We addressed 
to the people of Portugal, when the miraculous picture of Our 
Lady of Fatima was crowned with a golden diadem ;? We 
called this the radio message of the “ Regality ” of Mary.‘ 

And so, to provide, as it were, a fitting culmination to all 
these expressions of Our devotion to Mary, to which Christians 
have so enthusiastically responded, and to bring to a joyful 
and beneficial conclusion the Marian Year, which is now ending, 
as well as to accede to the insistent requests that have reached 
Us from every part of the world, We have determined to institute 
the liturgical feast of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Queen. 

In this matter there is no question of proposing a new truth 
to be believed by Christians, since the title and the reasons 
for this royal prerogative have already been clearly set forth 
in every age and are to be found in the earliest tradition of 
the Church and in the books of the sacred liturgy. 

We wish in this present Encyclical to recal] these testimonies 
in order to reiterate the praises of Mary, our heavenly Mother, 
and to enkindle again in the hearts of all a more fervent devotion 
towards her, to their own spiritual advantage. 


I 
Christians, also in past centuries, have always believed, 
and with reason, that she of whom was born the Son of the 
Most, High, who “ shall reign in the house of Jacob forever,’’® 
“the Prince of Peace,’’® “the King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords,”’ received singular privileges of grace beyond all other 
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creatures of God ; and when they have reflected upon the 
intimate bonds which unite a mother to her son, they have 
readily attributed to the Mother of God a royal pre-eminence 
over all things. 
It is therefore not surprising that, basing their position 
on the words of the Archangel Gabriel, who foretold that the 
Son of Mary would reign forever,’ and on the words of Elizabeth, 
who reverently greeted her as “the Mother of my Lord,’® 
ecclesiastical writers already in ancient times called Mary the 
‘Mother of the King,” the ‘ Mother of the Lord,” clearly 
indicating that, because of the royal dignity of her Son, she 
possessed a certain exalted superiority. 

Thus St. Ephrem, with warm poetic inspiration, has Mary 
speak as follows: ‘‘ May the heavens sustain me with their 
embrace, for I am more honoured than they ; for the heavens 
i were not thy mother, but only thy throne. How much more 
worth of honour and veneration is the Mother of the King than 
| his throne! °° And elsewhere he prays to her thus: “ Majestic 
Virgin and Mistress, Queen, Lady, under thy wings protect and 
guard me, that Satan, the sower of destruction, may not glory 
over me nor the evil enemy triumph over me.”!4 
‘ St. Gregory Nazianzen calls Mary “ Mother of the King of 
: the universe,” ‘“ Virgin Mother, (who) brought forth the King 
of the whole world,’’? while Prudentius speaks of the Mother 
i who marvels that “ she has given birth to the God—Man, Who 
is also the supreme King.” 

This royal dignity of the Blessed Virgin Mary is clearly 
affirmed by those who call her ‘‘Lady,” ‘‘Sovereign,” ‘‘Queen” 

In a homily attributed to Origen, Elizabeth addresses Mary 
not only as ‘‘ Mother of my Lord,” but also as “‘ Thou art my 
Lady.’’4 

The same concept is deduced from a text of St. Jerome, in 
which among various interpretations of the name of Mary he 
makes this remark at the end: ‘‘ One should know that in the 
Syrian language Mary means Lady.’’!5 
_ After him St. Peter Chrysologus expresses the same idea 
more clearly : ‘‘ The Hebrew name ‘ Mary ’ is translated ‘ Lady ’ 
in Latin ; and so the Angel addressed her as ‘ Lady,’ in order 
that the Mother of the Lord should be free from servile fear, J 
since the authority of her Son demanded that she be born and } 
be called ‘ Lady ’.”16 

When Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantinople, witte to the 
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Supreme Pontiff, Hormisdas, he stated that the preservation 

of the unity of the Church should be implored through “ the 

grace of the holy and undivided Trinity and through the inter- 

cession of our holy Lady, glorious Virgin and Mother of God, 
9217 

Another author of the same era solemnly invoked the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Virgin, who is seated at the right hand 
of God, with these words: “ Mistress of mortal beings, the 
most holy Mother of God.”8 

St. Andrew of Crete frequently attributed the dignity of 
Queen to Mary the Virgin. For example, he wrote: “ Today 
He transported from earth as Queen of the human race, His 
Mother, ever Virgin, in whose womb He took human flesh, 
though ever remaining God.’!® Elsewhere he writes: ‘‘ Queen 
of the whole human race, as the exact meaning of her name 
indicates, because she is above all things, God alone excepted.’ 

St. Germanus thus addresses the humble Virgin: ‘ Ascend 
thy throne, O Lady ; since thou art Queen and more glorious 
than all kings, it is fitting for thee to be enthroned above all,’ 
and he calls her “ Queen of all who inhabit the earth.’’2? 

St. John Damascene hails her “ Queen, Mistress, Lady ’’*% 
and also “‘ Mistress of every creature.”™ By an ancient writer 
of the Western Church she is called “‘ blessed Queen,” “ eternal 
Queen beside her Son, the King,” she whose “ immaculate 
brow is crowned with a golden diadem.”25 

Finally St. Ildephonsus of Toledo summarises all her titles 
of honour in this salutation: “‘ My Lady, My Sovereign ; be 
my Lady, Mother of my Lord ... Lady among handmaids, 
Queen among sisters.’’?¢ 

The theologians of the Church, drawing on these and other 
almost countless testimonies of ancient tradition, have named 
the Blessed Virgin Queen of all creation, Queen of the world, 
Mistress of the universe. 

The Supreme Pontiffs have considered it their duty to approve 
and promote by eulogy and exhortation the devotion of 
Christians to their Heavenly Mother and Queen. Omitting more 
recent Papal documents, We are happy to recall that in the 
seventh century Our predecessor, St. Martin I, called Mary : 
“Our glorious Lady, ever Virgin.”?’ In the synodal letter 
which he sent to the Sixth Ecumenical Council, St. Agatho 
mentioned her as “ Our Lady, truly and properly Mother of 
God.”® In the eighth century Gregory II in a letter which he 
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wrote to the Patriarch St. Germanus, and which was read in 
the Seventh Ecumenical Council to the applause of all the 
Fathers present, called the Mother of God ‘ Mistress of all and 
true Mother of God,’ and also “ Mistress of all Christians.’’?® 

Likewise We gladly recall that Our Predecessor of immortal 
memory, Sixtus IV, in the Apostolic Letter “Cum praeexcelsa,”® 
in which he touched favourably on the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, began with words 
by which Mary is declared “the Queen, who, ever watchful, 
makes intercession before the King whom she brought forth.” 
Benedict XIV declared the same thing in his Apostolic Letter 
“ Gloriosae Dominae,” in which Mary is called “ Queen of 
heaven and earth,” and where it is stated that to her the Supreme 
King has in a sense handed over His royal power.*! 

For this reason, St. Alphonsus Liguori, gathering up the 
testimony of all previous generations, with great devotion 
penned the following words: ‘ It was because the Virgin Mary 
was raised to so lofty a dignity as to be Mother of the King 
of Kings, that the Church rightly and deservedly honoured her 
with the title of Queen.’ 


II 

The Sacred Liturgy, which is, as it were, the faithful reflection 
of the traditional doctrine which all Christendom believed, 
has sung through the course of all ages, both in the East and 
in the West, and continues to sing, the praises of the heavenly 
Queen. 

From the East ring out the fervent invocations : ‘‘ O Mother 
of God, Thou hast today been borne to heaven on the chariot 
of the Cherubim, on Thee the Seraphim attend, and the ranks 
of the heavenly army bow down before Thee.” 

And again: ‘ O just and most blessed (Joseph), since thou 
wert born of a royal race, thou hast been chosen from all others 
to be the Spouse of the spotless Queen, who will, in a manner — 
beyond words, bring forth the King Jesus.” Again: “I 
will pour forth a hymn to Mary the Queen, to whom, when 
going to pay her honour, I shall turn with joy and sing with 
gladness the wonders wrought in Her . . . O Lady, our tongue 
cannot sufficiently praise Thee; for Thou, who didst bear 
Christ the King, art raised above the Seraphim . . . Hail, O 
Queen of the world, hail, Mary, Mistress of us all.’’5 
In the Ethiopian Missal we read: ‘‘O Mary, centre of the 
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whole world . . . Thou art greater than the Cherubim whose 
gaze is manifold, and the Seraphim with their sixfold wings. 
Heaven and earth are filled with the holiness of thy glory.’ 

In harmony with this, the Latin Church sings that most 
sweet and venerable prayer, the “ Hail, holy Queen,” and 
the joyful antiphons, ‘ Hail, Queen of Heaven” and ‘ Queen 
of Heaven, rejoice,” and those likewise which it is customary 
to recite on the feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary : “‘ The queen 
has taken her stand at thy right hand, clothed in a garment 
of many colours shot through with gold” ;37 “heaven and 
earth honour thee as puissant Queen ” ;° “ today, the Virgin 
Mary mounts to heaven, rejoice, for she reigns with Christ 
for 

To these, besides other praises, there should be added the 
Litany of Loreto, which daily bids Christians invoke Mary 
repeatedly as Queen. And for many centuries, in the fifth 
glorious mystery of Mary’s Rosary, the mystical crowning of 
the heavenly Queen, Christians have been accustomed to 
meditate upon Mary’s royal power, which embraces both 
heaven and earth. 

Finally, from the time of the Council of Ephesus, art, resting 
on Christian principles and developing under their influence, 
and as such a reliable interpreter of the natural and spontaneous 
devotion of the faithful, depicts Mary as Queen and Empress, 
seated on a royal throne, adorned with symbols of royalty, 
her head encircled with a royal crown, and surrounded by a 
throng of Angels and Saints, as one who holds sway not only 
over the powers and forces of nature, but also against the evil 
assaults of Satan. With regard to the royal dignity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, iconography has in every age been enriched 
with works of the greatest beauty and skill; and it has gone 
so far as to paint Our Divine Redeemer in the act of placing 
a shining crown upon His Mother’s head. 

The Roman Pontifis have encouraged this devotion of the 
people, and on many occasions, either with their own hands 
or through specially appointed delegates, have crowned images 
of the Virgin Mother of God which were outstanding by reason 
of public veneration. 


As We have already mentioned above, Venerable Brothers, 
according to ancient tradition and the sacred liturgy the main 
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principle on which the royal dignity of Mary rests is without 
doubt her Divine Maternity. In Holy Writ, concerning the 
Son whom Mary will conceive, We read this sentence: ‘“ He 
shall be called the Son of the most High, and the Lord God 
shall give unto him the throne of David his father, and he 
shall reign in the house of Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom 
there will be no end,’ and in addition Mary is called ‘* Mother 
of the Lord” ; from this it is easily concluded that she is 
a Queen, since she bore a Son who, at the very moment of His 
conception, on account of the hypostatic union of the human 
nature with the Word, was, also as man, a King and Lord 
of all things. So with complete justice St. John Damascene 
could write: ‘‘ When she became Mother of the Creator, she 
truly became Mistress of every creature.’#? Likewise, it can 
be said that the heavenly voice of the Archangel Gabriel was 
the first to proclaim Mary’s royal office. 

But the Blessed Virgin Mary should be called Queen, not 
only because of her Divine Maternity, but also because God 
has willed her to have an exceptional role in the work of our 
eternal salvation. ‘‘ What more joyful, what sweeter thought 
can we have ”’—as Our Predecessor of happy memory, Pius XI 
wrote—“ than that Christ is our King not only by natural 
right, but also by an acquired right, that which He won by 
the Redemption ? Would that all men, now forgetful of how 
much we cost Our Saviour, might recall to mind the words, 
‘ You were redeemed, not with gold or silver which perishes... 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a Lamb spotless 
and undefiled.’”** Now, we belong not to ourselves, since Christ 
has bought us ‘ at a great price .”45 

Now, in the accomplishing of this work of redemption, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary was most closely associated with Christ ; 
and so it is fitting to sing in the sacred liturgy: ‘ Near the 
cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ there stood, sorrowful, the 
Blessed Mary, Queen of Heaven and Mistress of the World.’4¢ 
Hence, as the devout disciple of St. Anselm was already writing 
in the Middle Ages: “ just as . . . God, by making all through 
His power, is Father and Lord of all things, so the Blessed 
Mary, by repairing all-through her merits, is Mother and 
‘Mistress of all things ; for God is the Lord of all things, because 
‘by His command He establishes each of them in its own nature, 
and Mary is the Mistress of all things, because she restores 
each to its original dignity through the grace which she 
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merited.’4? For “ just as Christ, because He redeemed us, 
is our Lord and King by a special title, so the Blessed Virgin 
also (is our Queen), on account of the unique manner in which 
she assisted in our redemption, by giving of her own substance, 
by freely offering Him for us, by her singular desire and petition 
for, and active interest in, our salvation.’ 

From these considerations, the proof develops on these lines : 
if Mary, in taking an active part in the spiritual salvation 
of souls, was, by God’s design, associated with Jesus Christ, 
the source of salvation itself, and in a manner comparable to 
that in which Eve was associated with Adam, the source of 
death, so that it may be stated that the work of our salvation 
was accomplished by a kind of “ recapitulation,’ in which 
a virgin is instrumental in the salvation of the human race, 
just as a virgin had been closely associated with its death ; 
if, moreover, it can likewise be stated that this glorious Lady 
had been chosen Mother of Christ “in order that she might 
become a partner in the redemption of the human race.” ;% 
and if, in truth, “ it was she who, free of the stain of actual 
and original sin, and ever most closely bound to her Son, on 
Golgotha offered that Son to the Eternal Father together 
with the complete sacrifice of her maternal rights and maternal 
love, like a new Eve, for all the sons of Adam, stained as they 
were by his lamentable fall,’®! then it may be legitimately 
concluded that as Christ, the new Adam, must be called a 
King not merely because He is Son of God, but also because 
He is our Redeemer, so analogously, the Most Blessed Virgin 
is Queen, not only because she is Mother of God, but also because 
as the new Eve, she was associated with the new Adam. 

Certainly, in the full and strict meaning of the term, only 
Jesus Christ, the God—Man, is King ; but Mary, too, as Mother 
of the divine Christ, as His associate in the Redemption, in 
His struggle with His enemies and His final victory over them, 
has a share, though in a limited and analogous way, in His 
royal dignity. For from her union with Christ she attains 
a radiant eminence transcending that of any other creature ; 
from her union with Christ she receives the royal right to 
dispose of the treasures of the Divine Redeemer’s Kingdom ; 
from her union with Christ finally is derived the inexhaustible 
efficacy of her maternal intercession before the Son and His 
Father. 

Hence it cannot be doubted that Mary most Holy is far 
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above all other creatures in dignity, and after her Son possesses 
primacy over all. ‘‘ You have surpassed every creature,” sings 
St. Sophronius. ‘“‘ What can be more sublime than your joy, 
O Virgin Mother? What more noble than this grace, which 
you alone have received from God ? ”®2 To this St. Germanus 
adds : ‘* Your honour and dignity surpass the whole of creation ; 
your greatness places you above the angels.”® And St. John 
Damascene goes so far as to say: ‘ Infinite is the difference 
between God’s servants and His Mother.”™ 

In order to understand better this sublime dignity of the 
Mother of God over all creatures let us recall that the holy 
Mother of God_ was, at the very moment of her Immaculate 
Conception, so filled with grace as to surpass the grace of all 
the Saints. Wherefore, as Our Predecessor of happy memory, 
Pius IX wrote, God “showered her with every heavenly gift 
and grace from the treasury of His divinity so much more than 
He gave to all the angels and saints, that she was ever free 
from the least stain of sin, is so beautiful and perfect, possesses 
such fulness of innocence and holiness, that under God a greater 
could not be dreamed, and only God can comprehend it.”55 

Besides, the Blessed Virgin possessed, after Christ, not only 
the highest degree of excellence and perfection, but also a 
share in that influence by which He, her Son and our Redeemer, 
is rightly said to reign over the minds and wills of men. For 
if through His Humanity the Divine Word performs miracles 
and gives grace, if He uses His Sacraments and Saints as 
instruments for the salvation of men, why should He not 
make use of the role and work of His most holy Mother in 
imparting to us the fruits of redemption ? ‘‘ With a heart that 
is truly a mother’s,” to quote again Our Predecessor of immortal 
memory, Pius IX, ‘ does she approach the problem of our 
salvation, and is solicitous for the whole human race; made 
Queen of heaven and earth by the Lord, exalted above all 
choirs of angels and saints, and standing at the right hand 
of her Only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, she intercedes 
powerfully for us with a mother’s prayers, obtains what she 
seeks, and. cannot be refused.”5* On this point another of 
Our Predecessors of happy memory, Leo XIII, has said that 
an “‘ almost immeasurable ’’ power has been given Mary in the 
distribution of graces ;5” St. Pius X adds that she fills this 
office “ by right of a mother, as it were.” 
Let all Christians, therefore, glory in being subjects of the 
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Virgin Mother of God, who, while wielding royal power, burns 
with a mother’s love. 

Let theologians and preachers, however, when treating these 
and like questions concerning the Blessed Virgin, avoid straying 
from the right path, lest they fall into a two-fold error: let 
them beware, that is, of unfounded opinions and exaggerated 
expressions which go beyond the truth; on the other hand, 
they must be on their guard against excessive narrowness of 
mind in weighing that exceptional, sublime, almost divine 
dignity of the Mother of God, which the Angelic Doctor teaches 
must be attributed to her “ because of the infinite goodness 
that is God.” 

For the rest, in this as in other points of Christian doctrine, 
“the proximate and universal norm of truth” is for all the 
living Magisterium of the Church, which Christ established 
“ also to illustrate and explain those matters which are contained 
only in an obscure way, and as it were implicitly, in the deposit 
of faith.”® 


IV 

From the ancient Christian documents, from prayers of 
the liturgy, from the innate piety of the Christian people, from 
works of art, from every point We have gathered witnesses to 
the regal dignity of the Virgin Mother of God ; We have like- 
wise shown that the arguments deduced by Sacred Theology 
from the treasure store of the faith fully confirm this truth. 
Such a wealth of witnesses make up a resounding chorus which 
chants the sublimity of the royal dignity of the Mother of 
God and of men, to whom every creature is subject, who is 
“ exalted to the heavenly throne, above the choirs of angels.” 

Since We are convinced, after long and serious reflection, 
that great good will accrue to the Church if this truth, so 
solidly proven, shines forth more clearly to all, like a luminous 
lamp raised aloft, by Our Apostolic authority We decree and 
establish the feast of Mary’s Queenship, which is to be celebrated 
every year in the whole world on the 31st of May. We likewise 
ordain that on the same day the consecration of the human 
race to the Immaculate Heart of the Blessed Virgin Mary be 
renewed, cherishing the hope that through such consecration 
@ new era may begin, joyous in Christian peace and in the 
triumph of religion. 

Let all, therefore, try to approach with greater trust the 
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throne of grace and mercy of our Queen and Mother, and beg 
for strength in adversity, light in darkness, consolation in 
sorrow ; above all let them strive to free themselves from the 
slavery of sin and to offer an unceasing homage, filled with 
filial loyalty, to their Queenly Mother. Let her churches be 
thronged by the faithful, her feast-days honoured ; may the 
beads of the Rosary be in the hands of all; may Christians 
gather, in smali numbers and large, to sing her praises in 
churches, in homes, in hospitals, in prisons. May Mary’s name 
be held in highest reverence, a name sweeter than honey and 
more precious than jewels ; may none utter blasphemous words, 
the sign of a defiled soul, against that name graced with such 
dignity and revered for its motherly goodness ; let no one be 
so bold as to speak a syllable which lacks the respect due to 
her name. 

All, according to their state, should strive to imitate the 
wondrous virtues of our heavenly Queen and most loving 
Mother, implanting them by constant effort in their minds and 
in their conduct. Thus will it come about that all Christians, 
in honouring and imitating their sublime Queen and Mother, 
will realise that they are truly brothers, and spurning all envy and 
avarice, will promote love among classes, respect the rights of 
the weak, cherish peace. No one should think himself a son 
of Mary, worthy of being received under her powerful protection, 
unless, like her, he is just, gentle and pure, and shows a sincere 
desire for true brotherhood, not harming or injuring but rather 
helping and comforting others. 

In some countries of the world there are people who are 
unjustly persecuted for professing their Christian faith and 
are deprived of their divine and human rights to freedom ; up 
till now reasonable demands and repeated protests have availed 
nothing to remove these evils. May the powerful Queen of 
creation, whose radiant glance banishes storms and tempests 
and brings back cloudless skies, look upon these her innocent 
and tormented children with eyes of mercy ; may the Virgin, 
who is able to subdue violence beneath her foot, grant also 
to them that they may soon enjoy their rightful freedom to 
practise their religion openly, so that, while serving the cause 
of the Gospel, they may also contribute to the strength and 
progress of nations by their harmonious co-operation and 
practice of extraordinary virtues, which are a glowing example 
in the midst of bitter trials, 
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By this Encyclical Letter We are instituting a feast so that 
all may recognise more clearly and venerate more devoutly 


the merciful and maternal sway of the Mother of God. We 


are convinced that this feast will help to preserve, strengthen 
and prolong that peace among nations which daily is almost 
destroyed by recurring crises. Is she not a rainbow in the 
clouds, reaching towards God, a promise of peace ?® ‘“ Look 
upon the rainbow, and bless Him that made it; it is very 
beautiful in its brightness. It encompasses the heaven about 
with the circle of its glory, the hands of the Most High have 
displayed it.”®* Whoever, therefore, reverences the Mistress 
of heaven and earth—and let no one consider himself exempt 
from this tribute of a grateful and loving soul—let him invoke 
the most propitious Queen, the Mediatrix of peace; let him 
respect and preserve peace, which is not wickedness unpunished 
nor freedom without any restraint, but a well-ordered harmony 
under the rule of the will of God; to its safeguarding and 
growth the gentle urgings and commands of the Virgin Mary 
impel us. 

Earnestly desiring that the Queen and Mother of Christendom 
may hear these Our prayers, and by her peace make happy 
a world shaken by hate, and may after this exile show unto 
us all Jesus, Who will be our eternal peace and joy, to you, 
Venerable Brothers, and to your flocks, as a promise of God’s 


_ divine help and a pledge of Our love, from Our heart We impart 


the Apostolic Benediction. 
Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, on the feast of the Maternity 


of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the eleventh day of October, 1954, 


in the sixteenth year of our Pontificate. 
Prius PP. XII 


Ofr. Constitutio Apostolica Munificentissimus Deus: A. A. S. 


42, 1950, p. 753 sq. 
2 Cfr. Litt. Enc. Fulgens corona: A. A. S. 45, 1953, p. 577 sq. 


3 Ofr. A. A. S. 38, 1946, p. 264 sq. 
_ 4 Ofr.. L’Osservatore Romano, d. 19 Maii, a, 1946. 
5 Luc. 1: 32. 


9:6. 


Apoc. 19:16. 
8 Cfr. Luc. 1: 32, 33.: - 
Luc. 1: 48.. 
10 §, EPHRAEM, Hymni de B. Maria, ed. Th. J. Lamy, t. 2, Mechliniae, 


1886, hymn. 19, p. 624. 
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THE ABSENCE OF GOD 


The contemporary world has been often defined as 
the age of the machine and the age in which everything 
is relative ; but the civilisation of the present day can be 
defined more accurately by a feature which marks it off 
from any civilisation which has preceded it. It is an age 
without God. . . . In former days the attacks of heresy 
were directed against a dogma ; during the last century 
they envisaged all dogmas. But at the same time a certain 
deism was still tolerated. Today the denial is the most 
radical of all, for the besetting sin of the modern age, as it 
was in the Old Testament, is idolatry, the idolatry of man. 


—CARDINAL SUHARD 
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THE SACRAMENTS 
BAPTISM 
INTRODUCTION 


* Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost...” 


The sacraments are realities and truly active realities ; 
for they have the power to raise man above himself and 
above the whole natural order into the sphere of the divine, 
to infuse into him a new life that he may in truth live in 
God. ... It is your duty, beloved sons . . . in all the 
exercises of the sacred ministry to re-educate the faithful 
to a more lively conscience, a fuller ‘understanding, a 
truer esteem of grace and of the divine sacraments. — 
Powerful as is the efficacy of these mysterious signs yet 
they have at the same time that characteristic of simplicity, 
which is the distinctive mark of true greatness. But the 
Church has surrounded them with the splendour of its 
rites and of its prayers and sacred functions as one places 
the finest pearls in magnificent caskets. 


—Pore Prius XII in his pastoral address to the parish 
priests of Rome, 1953. 


To lead our people to a fruitful appreciation of the sacraments 
we must take the sacramental rites as we find them here and 
now without embarking on detailed discussions of their 
history. In relation to the sacrament of Baptism, for 
example, people have grown tired of hearing about the ancient 
catechumenate, etc., and may easily fail to value properly 
the present rites and prayers because they regard this rather 
intricate ceremonial as merely a survival, meaningful no doubt 
in past ages but somewhat outmoded at the present day. It 
is important that they be brought to realise that these ceremonies 
—impositions of hands, exorcisms, anointings, etc.—have a 
vital meaning for them and indeed have taken on a new 
significance in our own time. 


BAPTISM A NEW BIRTH 


Perhaps our first step towards appreciation of this fact is 
to place emphasis on the more positive aspects of the sacrament. 


| 
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As a reaction against Protestant errors, especially that of the 
Anabaptists, who denied the validity of infant baptism, Catholics 
have tended to think of and speak of Baptism as the 
necessary washing away of original sin. It is better that we 
concentrate on Baptism as a new birth, the birth to the new 
life of a son of God ; it is the enrolment in the Church militant 
of a new soldier of Christ, who is by this ceremony equipped 
for the warfare of life. The newly baptised has become a follower 
of Jesus Christ ; in Baptism his eyes and ears have been opened. 
that he may learn faithfully throughout his life how to serve 
bravely that Divine Master who warned His apostles: “ If 
any man has not a sword let him sell his coat and buy one ’’ (Luke 
22 : 36); in his heart has been planted the first spark of that 
fire which Christ came on earth to enkindle. These are the 
realities signified in many of the baptismal rites and forming 
the theme of many of the prayers. 


CEREMONIES OF EXORCISM, ETc. 


We may illustrate this truth with a few examples. Almost 
the first act of the minister of Solemn Baptism is to breathe 
‘upon the face of the child; it is an action which recalls to 
mind the first creation of man and symbolises the new life 
which is now being conferred: “ The Lord God formed man 
of the slime of the earth: and breathed into his face the breath 
of life and man became a living soul”? (Gen. 2:7). Then the 
neophyte is signed for the first time with the cross, the mark 
of Christ, the priest addresses to him the exhortatory prayer 
—‘* Sume fidem coelestium praeceptorum : et talis esse moribus 
ut templum Dei iam esse possis.” “‘ Receive faith in the heavenly 
teachings and let thy conduct be such that thou wilt be worthy 
to be henceforth the temple of God.” The references in this 
ritual prayer to the knowledge and conduct of the candidate 
need not be interpreted as applying only to the interval between 
-his admission to the ancient catechumenate and his actual 
reception of the sacrament; for us that explanation would 
be pointless since in our ceremony only a very short interval 
elapses, leaving no room for further judgment of the candidate’s 
conduct between this rite and the sacramental infusion, by 
which he will become the temple of God. Clearly then this 
exhortation ‘must be interpreted as referring to: the interval 
. between his admission to Baptism and his entry into eternity ; 
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it is really a prayer to obtain for him the sacramental grace 
which will abide permanently in his soul throughout life, to 
remove darkness from his mind and to strengthen his will, 
so that by his conduct he may be able to become the temple 
of God in Baptism and to be such also on his entry into the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

‘Similarly the exorcisms are by no means to be regarded as 
merely survivals of medieval tradition but rather they have 
for us an all-important significance. They illustrate aptly the 
truth that Christ in the sacraments has left to His Church a 
perfect bulwark against modern materialism. Through the 
hypostatic union Christ has raised all creation to a new level 
at which can material things not only be sanctified but they 
can also be made vehicles of the divine life to the soulsof men. The 
exorcisms express in a dramatic manner this kingship of Christ ; 
they declare the absolute dominion of God and, by virtue of 
the hypostatic union, of Christ as Man over all created things 
and forces. ‘ He possesses dominion over all creatures, a 
dominion not seized by violence or usurped from anyone, 
but His by essence and by nature” (St. Cyril of Alexandria). 
In the baptismal rite there is such an exorcism of salt and 
moreover the anointings with the holy oils and even the actual 
pouring of the baptismal water will not be fully understood 
unless we refer them to their context in the exorcisms and 
prayers used for consecrating the oils on Holy Thursday and 
those for the blessing of the font. It may also be useful to 
bear in mind that the repeated exorcisms of the subject in 
our sacramental rite do not imply that the unbaptised infant 
is under the positive sway of Satan as a person possessed. 
Sometimes our fervent Catholic parents because of their deep 
conviction of the necessity of Baptism for the wiping out of 
original sin, almost feel estranged from their newly born child 
until after his christening. We must not forget the innate 
dignity of the person created by God’s love in His image and 
for whom Christ has died. The exorcisms give us effectively a 
fuller realisation of the fact that this creature has been chosen 
to be also the Son of God ; he has been chosen to share in the 
surpassing dignity of those who in Baptism have put on Christ 
and become new creatures, “ born not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man but of God” (John 1: 13). 
These rites of exorcising serve to emphasise that we have been 
redeemed by Christ and that “ we are buried together with Him 
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by Baptism unto death” (Rom. 6:4). We do not actually die 
but by the grace conferred in the sacrament and signified by 
these rites we do really rise as Christ did after his resurrection 
“to newness of life.” 


RECEPTION INTO THE CHURCH 


To focus attention on another facet of the same mystery 
Baptism must also be considered as the reception of a new 
disciple into the community of the people of God. In Baptism 
there is both the quickening of the individual soul to supernatural 
life by grace and also the reception of this individual into the 
visible community which is the Church. ‘“ Unless a man be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven” (John 3:5). Hence the waters of baptism 
become by divine command the necessary means for the re-birth 
of a man as a son of God, as the living temple of the Holy Spirit, 
Who is the soul of Christ’s Church. Faith alone does not suffice 
to make a man a member of the Church; by “ baptism of 
desire,” it is true, he may attain to grace but only by baptism 
in water and the Holy Ghost is the sacramental character 
imprinted on his soul, incorporating him into the Mystical 
Body of Christ, giving him a new vital conformity with Christ. 
From this fact flow certain practical consequences. Firstly, 
Solemn Baptism may be administered only by a priest or deacon, 
that is, only by an accredited minister of the Church, who 
has authority to enrol new members in the congregation of 
God’s people. That is the reason why also that the Church 
insists so strongly on the observance of the ceremonies. Even 
when, in a case of necessity, the essential sacrament has been 
conferred without ceremony, the Church requires that as soon 
as possible the full rites be carried out by a priest or deacon. 
Again from this aspect of the sacrament the importance of 
sponsors is clearly seen. The godfather and godmother are 
the spiritual parents who bring the child into the family of 
God. Baptism is the sacrament of faith and that faith must 
be professed in communion with the Church. Hence the god- 
parents speaking on behalf of the child profess his faith when 
they recite the Creed during the baptismal ceremony. Thereby 
also they pledge themselves to see that the child will be educated 
in that faith. The Church does not admit anyene to Baptism 
unless he is already instructed in the truths of faith or that there 
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is, a8 in the case of infants, a reasonable guarantee that he 
will be so instructed. Hence the canonical insistence on the 
presence of sponsors at Baptism both as the confessors of the 
faith of the person for whom they speak and as guarantors 
of his future instruction. 

Moreover, it is by virtue of the sacramental character that 
the baptised son of God takes on a likeness to Christ and is 
endowed with new powers; as a member now of “a chosen 
race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people,” he 
possesses “‘ a holy priesthood to offer spiritual sacrifices, acceptable 
to God through Jesus Christ” (I Peter 2:9). Only a baptised 
person can share truly in the offering of the sacrifice of Christ. 
United in spirit with the ordained priest, who alone is empowered 
to speak in the person and in the name of Christ, only the 
baptised can fully assist, according to their status in the 
hierarchical Church, at the offering of the Mass. Also when 


’ baptised persons contract marriage they confer upon each other 


the sacrament of Matrimony. 
VALUE OF THE CEREMONIES 


These considerations impress upon us the worth of the rites 
and prayers of Solemn ' Baptism, which place before us 
symbolically such marvellous spiritual realities—sanctifying 
grace, the infused virtues, the sacramental character, membership 
in the Mystical Body. Here material things, prayers that we 
can hear and understand, signs that we can see, salt, oil, water, 
etc., that we can touch, are used to signify and infallibly to 
produce spiritual effects; they are symbols suited to our 
present needs and adequate to express to us not abstract ideas 
but spiritual realities more real than these outward signs which 
we see and hear. Man has both a temporal body and an eternal 
soul and as the manners, customs and ideals of men change from 
one generation to another the Church has modified and adapted 
to man’s needs the external signs by which the same immutable 
spiritual truths are taught in every age and always and every- 
where the mysteries of Christ are dispensed to souls. In the 
early Christian period and also in medieval times men wished 
to discern in the sacramental rites a dramatic or histrionic 
element or to interpret them in terms of allegories. St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem, for example, emphasised the dramatic character 
of the ceremonies and the medieval liturgist Durandus used 
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allegorical interpretations which we can only regard as amusing 
conceits. Elaborate ceremonial has little place in modern life ; 
even in civic functions it is now outmoded. Hence there is no 
need for us to regret that in connection with the sacrament of 
Baptism we no longer have all the ritual of the catechumenate, 
the long processions of catechumens, prolonged chants, triple 
immersions, etc., nor need we try to explain our present rites 
in terms of ancient observances. Our present baptismal service 
is not devoid of significantly beautiful and easily intelligible 
rites, although it has a simplicity well suited to our times. 

It is with this approach that we shall attempt a detailed 
commentary on the ceremonies of Solemn Baptism. The 
sacramental rites are rooted in tradition, yet that does not 
diminish or obscure their meaning for us. Without undue 
preoccupation with their history or liturgical origins we must 
examine how the faithful in our own day can be brought to 
a fuller appreciation of these rites and prayers which are meant 
to illumine their minds and open their hearts to the coming 
of grace. By Baptism we enter a kingdom which is not of this 
world. “It is such a kingdom, indeed, as is represented in 
the Gospels, into which men prepare to enter by doing penance, 
but they cannot enter except by faith and by Baptism, which, 
although it is an external rite, nevertheless, denotes and produces 
an interior regeneration ; it is opposed in a very special manner 
to the kingdom of Satan and to the powers of darkness, and it 
demands from its members not only that, detached from riches 
and worldly affairs, they practise meekness and hunger and 
thirst after justice but also that they deny themselves and take 
up their cross’? (Pope Pius XI in Encyclical Quas Primas). 

(To be continued) ' 
GERARD MONTAGUE 


St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


Pro FIDEI PROPAGATIONE 


Os toil leat, a Dhia, go slandfat na daoine go léir 
agus go bhfaighidis eolas ar an bhfirinne, iarraiméd ort : 
cuir lucht oibre amach chun an fomhar do bhaint duit, 
agus tuir dhéibh do bhriathar @fhégairt gan eagla ; 
ionas go ngluaisfidh do shoiscéal go tapaidh ag fail ondra 
6 chaéch, agus go mbeidh eolas ag na cintocha uileort féin 
an tAon Dia firinneach, agus ar an Té a chuiris uait, 
fosa Criost do Mhac ér dTiarna. Amen. 
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‘CORRESPONDENCE 


DANCE HALLS 


DEAR REVEREND Sir, 

Almost everyone admits that 
frequent late dances militate 
seriously against public order, 
public health and increased pro- 
duction. That they are a menace 
also to good morals needs hardly 
be stated. For example, they 
make vigilance about home- 
coming from dances practically 
out of the question for parents 
and masters. They make it 
increasingly hard for hall managers 
to find a group of older, reliable 
men self-sacrificing enough to 
remain up till 2 or 3 am., to 
prevent abuses at dances. Many 
organisers of dances also would be 
highly delighted if competition 
did not make it _ practically 
imperative for them to run late 
dances. 

What is the remedy ? Amend 
the Dance Halls’ Act. Section 14 
gives discretionary power to 
District Justices to regulate hours. 
The act should be amended so 
as to fix 12 midnight as the 
normal latest hour for closing, 
12 official time, because play 
should be regulated by the same 
time as work, as recreation ought 
to be a refitting of one for resuming 
work punctually and with relish. 
District Justices, however, ought 
to be empowered to grant an 
occasional licence for a late dance 
on days other than Saturday and 
Sundays, on payment of a stiff 
fee, a fee proportioned to the 
lateness of the hours, the dancing 
space and the price of admission. 
A few years ago the dancing tax 
was abolished. This change was 
adversely criticised and _ the 
reasonable explanation given was 
great difficulty in collecting and 
meagre returns. If the tax is 
payable for the licence, this 


difficulty does not arise. Such a 
tax would handicap late dances. 
A severe fine should be imposed 
for running dances without a 
licence or after hours. After-hours 
dancing would be easily detected 
unlike after-hours drinking. At 
present the maximum fine for 
running a dance without a licence 
is £10, which is ridiculously low. 
It would be necessary also to 
amend and enforce section 12, 
which requires a notice at the 
main entrance that the hall is 
licensed. Incidentally, it may 
be remarked that we shall be 
getting nearer to the end of 
partition when we develop more 
respect for, and more interest in 
the enforcing of, order and laws 
of our own 

As democratic governments 
usually do not care to legislate 
in advance of public opinion, 
every effort should be made to 
create a public demand for specific 
reform. The majority of voters 
are already convinced that 
frequent late dances are “‘ just 
a bad habit and that something 
must be done about them.” 
Why not tell them just what ? 
Advocates should emphasise that 
the normal hours in the Isle of 
Man during the season and in 
Britain are 7.30 p.m. until 11 p.m. 
and that afternoon dances are 
not uncommon. Why not here ? 
It should also be stressed that 
earlier hours would not result 
in financial loss or loss of fun. 
How the proposed amendment 
would square with the Maynooth 
statutes can be seen by referring 
to numbers 49 and 219. 


JAMES ABBOTT, C.C. 
Ratoath, Co. Meath. 
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The Triptych of the Kingdom. A 
Handbook of the Catholic Faith. 
Dr. N. G. M. Van Doornik, the 
Rev. S. Jelsma and the Rev. A. 
Van de Lisdonk. Translated 
from the Dutch and edited by 


the Rev. John Greenwood. 
London: Sands. 1954. Pp. 
491. Price 15/-. 


God, Man and the Universe. A 
Christian Answer to Modern 
Materialism. Edited by Jacques 
de Bivort de la Saudée, D.D., 
D.Litt. London: Burns Oates. 
Pp. xvi+421. Price 35/-. 


THE visitor to Amsterdam, 
walking down one of its historic 
old streets, the Heiligeweg, will, 
if he is observant, notice the name 
of the shop that stands at No. 37 
in the street: The Open Door. 
He will see at once that it is a 
Catholic shop, selling religious 
articles. But it is much more than 
that. It is one of the many 
centres through which the Dutch 
organisation known as the Una 
Sancta carries on its energetic 
and effective apostolate to non- 
Catholics. There are Open Door 
shops in several places in Holland 
and there are also “‘ open houses ”’ 
without the shop: into any of 
these information centres the non- 
Catholic inquirer can step at any 
time. He may ask a question or 
two at his first visit, and then 
he may pay a second and a third 
visit : often he ends by taking a 
full course of instruction and 
being received into the Church. 
The Triptych of the Kingdom is, 


as its subtitle describes it, a 


handbook of the Catholic Faith 
born of the.Una Sancta movement. 
The three Dutch priests who 
collaborated in producing it are 
all active in the apostolate for 
non-Catholics. They have had to 
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give courses of instruction in the 
faith over and over again to all 
sorts and conditions of men. 
They have had to present the 
unchanging truths of revelation to 
men and women to whom the 
traditional idiom of Catholicism 
was entirely foreign. At times 
they could not even presuppose 
any clear idea of who or what 
Gad is in their hearers. At other 
times they had to confront a 
strong Protestant bias against 
the Church, all the more powerful 
for being almost entirely sub- 
conscious in the inquirer’s mind. 
Out of all this experience has 
come, in The Triptuch of the 
Kingdom, one of the best 
summaries of Catholic doctrine 
and practice that has ever been 
written. 

There is nothing polemical about 
the book, and hardly a page of it 
is controversial in the narrow 
sense. It is simply one long, 
sustained, orderly, clear exposition 
of the whole field of religious 
thought and life. It does not 
presuppose that the reader is a 
Protestant or an _ unbeliever: 
neither does it presuppose that he 
is a Catholic: it presupposes 
nothing about him except that 
he is a man of ordinary intelligence 
and good will, anxious to know 
what the Catholic Church has to 
say for herself. It is this quality 
of combined thoroughness and 
lucidity that makes the book so 
extraordinarily interesting to read, 
whether the reader is a Catholic or 
not, a beginner in the faith or a 
professional theologian. 

There are no footnotes in the 
book except scripture references, 
and no apparatus of learning, 
even of a modest kind. But the 
learning is there from beginning 
to end, assimilated whole and 
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entire into the fine substance of 
the teaching. 

After an admirable foreword, 
directed first to the non-Catholic 
and then to the Catholic reader, 
the Triptych begins with an 
introductory chapter. A synopsis 
of it appears first: ‘ In this 
chapter we propose to consider 
the world in which we live and to 
ask two questions: ‘ What is 
God?’ and ‘ Must Man Serve 
God ?’.” The questions are then 
asked and answered. Next comes 
Part I, ‘‘ The Foundation of the 
Church,” with three chapters on 
“The Antecedents of Christ- 
ianity,” ‘‘The Messiah” and 
Kingdom of the Messiah,” 
making in all a first-class outline 
course in scripture. Part II, 
**The Teaching of the Church,”’ 
has chapters on ‘‘ The Structure 
of the Church,” ‘‘ The Traditional 
Teaching and its Sources,’’ ‘‘ The 
Mystery of the Blessed Trinity ” 
(a splendid exposition), 
Creation,” ‘The Fall 
Redemption,” ‘‘ Grace,” The 
Communion of Sain and 
**The Sacraments.” In Part III, 
** Life in the Church,’ we have 
chapters on ‘“ Liturgy and the 
Liturgical Life of the Church,”’’ 
“The Moral Law” (done fully 
according to the Commandments) 
and “Spiritual Growth” (sub- 
headings: ‘‘ The Life of Prayer ”’ 
—with a _ section on mental 
prayer—‘ Christian Mortification” 
and ‘Christian Perfection’’). 
Finally Part IV, ‘‘ The Com- 
pletion of the Church” gives us 
chapters on ‘“‘ The Four Last 
Things ’”’ and ‘“‘ The End of Time.” 

One can see what a vast amount 
of information is to be found in 
this book. Yet there is not a 
crammed page in it. The archi- 
tecture of the whole has room 
for everything because the scale 
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of each part, of every chapter 
within each part and of every 
section within each chapter is so 
perfect. The writers of this book 
are born teachers, in complete 
command of their material. 

At the end of the Triptych there 
is a summary of the whole work 
in question-and-answer form. The 
whole material is presented afresh 
in 60 questions and answers 
occupying 30 pages. I quote one 
question at random : 


“26. What is sanctifying 


grace 
Christ has told us about 
sanctifying grace in His con- 
versation with Nicodemus and 
in His discourse after the Last 
Supper. He describes it there 
as a re-birth, a new life which 
is a participation in the divine 
life, and a life of union with 
Himself. St. John speaks of 
the sonship of God by which 
we become heirs of Heaven. 
St. Paul contrasted the two: 
this new life in Christ and 
the sinful condition of man 
which is taken away by it. 
St. Peter expressed this state 
as one in which we become 
in the nature of 


onan this can be briefly sum- 
marised as follows: sanctifying 
grace is a supernatural, per- 
manent gift of God to the soul, 
by which we, in Christ, 
ticipate in the divine life.” 


The editing of the Triptych in 
English by Father Greenwood 
deserves special praise. The text 
has been adapted in places to suit 
conditions in these countries and 
the ‘ List of Books for Further 
Reading”? at the end includes 
only books written in or translated 
into English. The use of different 
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types in the book makes for easy 


reading. 

I should like to see this book, 
or the basic chapters in it, given 
as mental and spiritual fare to our 
secondary school boys and girls. 
It does really answer the questions 
that the intelligent adolescent asks 
himself about his faith, and it 
does really prepare him to live up 
to his faith after he has left school. 


God, Man and the Universe is a 
more strictly apologetic work 
designed for the educated reader 
who is faced with a choice between 
materialism (especially in _ its 
Marxist form) and Christianity. 
It is in substance a translation 
from the French, but two chapters 
have been added to this English 
translation—one on ‘“‘ The Origin 
of Man in the Book of Genesis,” 
by the late Dr. E. C. Messenger, 
and the other on ‘‘ The Church in 
the Age of Capitalism,’’ by Mr. 
Douglas Woodruff (who expounds 
the conservative or ‘‘ moderate- 
capitalist ’’ view of social problems 
championed by his organ The 
Tablet). 

The other essays in this 
symposium are, after the editor’s 
introduction : ‘‘ The Existence of 
God and Contemporary Mat- 
erialism,’”’ by Professor Albert 
Dondeyne of Louvain; ‘“ The 
World: its Origin and Structure 
in the Light of Science and Faith,” 
by Dr. Antonio Romana, Director 
of the Ebro Observatory, Spain ; 
“The Origin of Life,” by Pro- 
fessor Felix Ruschkamp, Frank- 
furt; ‘‘ The Origin of Man and 
the Recent Discoveries of the 
Natural Sciences,’’ by Professor 
G. Vandebroek, Louvain; ‘Is 
there a Soul?” by Professor 
Joseph Ternus, Frankfurt ; ‘‘ The 
Origin of Religion,” -by Father 
de Lubac; ‘“ The Problem of 


Christ,”” by Professor Henri 
Fehner; ‘‘ Economic and Social 
Conditions at the Time of the 
Establishment of Christianity,” 
by Pierre Defrennes ; “ Harly 
Christianity in its Historical 
Setting,” by Father Joseph Huby ; 
“The Christian Church : Catholic 
and Roman,” by Father P. A. 
Liégé; ‘‘The Origins of the 
Protestant Reformation,’ by 
Professor Joseph Duhr; ‘“ Rel- 
igion and Progress,’ by Father 
Henri du Passage; ‘“‘ Dialectical 
Materialism : the Philosophy of 
the Proletariat,’ by Professor 
G. A. Wetter; ‘‘ The Problem of 
Evil,” by Father Ywes M. J. 
Congar. Such a division of 
subjects necessarily involves some 
over-lapping and the contributions 
are of unequal value. In par- 
ticular, I was disappointed by 
Father du Passage’s essay on 
** Religion and Progress.” It 
approaches this large theme (so 
well handled by Mr. Christopher 
Dawson in his classic book) in a 
regrettably superficial way— 
doubly regrettable in view of the 
fact that God, Man and the 
Universe will be consulted by 
many as an authoritative work of 
Christian apologetics. How, for 
example, can the following para- 
graph be taken as a fair summary 
of the Christian attitude to. 
slavery ? 


“When the Christian idea 
began to illuminate the world, 
the social question could 
virtually be identified with that 
of slavery. The new religion 


quickly entered the lists, declaring 
itself the enemy of this secular 
institution. The human dignity 
which it championed was in- 
compatible with this blot on 
(Italics 


pagan civilisation.” 
mine. ) 
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This kind of apologetics leaves 
us at the mercy of any objector 
who knows something of the long 
and complicated history of slavery. 
There is absolutely nothing to be 
gained (except embarrassment for 
ourselves) by disregarding the 
traditional Catholic theology of 
slavery as it was set forth in 
theory and applied in practice for 
centuries. 

Certainly the Church upheld 
from the beginning the inviolable 
natural rights of slaves: they 
could not be maltreated without 
injustice, since they were personae, 
not res. Moreover the manu- 
mission of slaves was a highly 
recommended form of Christian 
charity. Increasingly, too, the 
spirit. of the Church  dis- 
countenanced the holding of 
Christians by Christians in slavery. 
Later the Church firmly denounced 
the arbitrary enslavement of 
subject peoples by colonisers and 
condemned the slave trade (the 
transportation of negroes and 
others from their homeland for 
the purpose of selling them else- 
where as slaves). But slavery 
itself, as distinct from the abuses 
connected with it, was always 
recognised as a legitimate instit- 
ution. St. Thomas knows no other 
theology of slavery and he 
expressly allows the practice of 
Christians having non-Christian 
slaves (IIa—lIIae, q. 10, a. 9, 
ad 3). As late as 1860 Archbishop 
Kenrick of Baltimore lays down 
the moral principles governing 
slavery in full accord with trad- 
ition (Theologia Moralis, ed. 1860, 
vol. I, tract. V, cap vi, ‘“ De 
Servitute’’). He was not merely 


stating a theory, however: he 
-was writing in and for a society 
that had a huge slave population. 
And his acceptance of negro 
slavery in the Southern States is 
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backed by argument. -To the 
objection that American slavery 
was fundamentally unjust, since 
it had originated in the trans- 
portation of negroes from Africa 
(an unjust procedure by all 
Catholic principles), he replies 
that lapse of time had remedied 
the original defect of title. Kenrick 
is obviously filled with a deep 
compassion for the actual lot of 
the negro slaves in the United 
States, but he has no time for 
those who “for humanitarian 
reasons try to revolutionise the 
whole social order’? (humanitatis 
studio totum rerum ordinem con- 
vellere studentes). One year, 
however, after the publication of 
the edition of Kenrick’s Moral 
Theology that lies before me as I 
write, the American Civil War 
broke out, and in a few years 
more the Jubilee of the black 
man was being proclaimed ‘“ from 
Atlanta to the sea,’ not by the 
Catholic Church but by the 
soldiers of Sherman and by the 
revolutionary humanitarians, 
whose blood had boiled at the 
reading of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

These are plain facts about the 
Church’s attitude to slavery all 
the way from the time of the 
classic dominus to the time of the 
‘* white man boss”’ on the banks 
of the Mississippi. If Father du 
Passage had faced these facts and 
the apologetic problem that arises 
from them, he would have con- 
tributed a useful section to God, 
Man and the Universe. But he 
does not face them at all. 

From the many excellent essays 
in this collection I would single 
out one for special mention— 
Father Gustav <A. Wetter’s 
“* Dialectical Materialism: the 
Philosophy of the Proletariat.” 
Father Wetter, a Jesuit professor 
in the Pontifical Oriental Institute 
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in Rome, deserves to be better 
known than he is. In 1948 he 
published a monumental work in 
Italian on Soviet Dialectical 
Materialism. It bore on its 
title-page the imprint of Giulio 
Einaudi. Now Einaudi is the 
publisher of most of the high-brow 
Communist literature of post-war 
Italy. In a note affixed to Father 
Wetter’s book (which, of course, 
also bore an imprimatur) Einaudi 
explained that he was sponsoring 
the publication of this work 
because of its author’s great 
learning and competence in his 
chosen field of study, in spite of 
the existence of a ‘‘ fundamental 
disagreement’ between author 
and publisher as to premisses and 
conclusions. This happy col- 
laboration between a _ scholarly 
Don Camillo and a publishing 
Peppone aroused some comment 
at the time—perhaps more outside 
Italy than in it. 

The essay contributed by 
Father Wetter to God, Man and 
the Universe amounts for practical 
purposes to a synopsis of his full 
study, Jl Materialismo Dialettico 
Sovietico. Like the authors of 
The Triptych of the Kingdom, 
Father Wetter has the charism of 
teaching. He knows what to 
leave out and how much to keep 
in when presenting a wide range 
of material in a compressed form. 

Since God, Man and the Universe 
is mainly designed as an anti- 
Marxist symposium, I would have 
welcomed the presence in it of a 
translation of Jean Lacroix’s 
lecture L’Homme Marziste, orig- 
inally published in La Vie Intel- 
lectuelle, 1747, and since re- 
published separately. Nothing 
that I have read equals this as a 
revelation of the living power of 
Communism (a different thing 
from the philosophy of Communism 
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with which Father Wetter is 
directly concerned). 

The absence of an _ index 
detracts seriously from the 
reference value of God, Man and 
the Universe. 

SEAN O’RIORDAN 
Galway. 


Du Protestantisme a l’Eglise. Louis 
Bouyer. Paris: Les Editions 
du Cerf. Pp. 251. 


FATHER BovuyERr, a priest of the 
Oratory and a convert from 
French Protestantism, gives us 
here a book which is at once his 
own spiritual Aeneid and a pro- 
found examination of the nature 
of Protestantism. His conclusion 
may well seem startling. It is 
that the only good Protestants 
left are the Catholics! And yet 
it is not really so paradoxical a 
thesis as it seems. Every heresy 
starts with an unbalanced affir- 
mation of a real truth and 
Protestantism is no exception. 
It is because of the element of 
truth in every heresy that its 
followers often give evidence of a 
real spirituality in their lives. 
They live on the capital inherited 
from their Catholic past. The 
most fruitful line of Apologetic 
will then be to show them how 
all that they value in their religion 
finds its true fulfilment and 
context in the Catholic Church. 
In his opening chapters Father 
Bouyer is at pains to show that 
Protestantism as seen in the lives 
of many of its followers—not 
simply considered as a theory in 
print—is no mere negative thing. 
There is a positive Protestant 
spirituality based on the funda- 
mental affirmations of Luther 
and Calvin, namely, the absolute 
necessity of grace for salvation, 
and the utter transcendence o¢ 
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God. These were affirmations, 
or rather re-affirmations, which 
needed to be made in the 16th 
century in face of the practical 
Pelagianism of much late medieval 
teaching and of the degradation 
to the point of superstition of 
the cult of the saints and of various 
“pious practices’? of the same 
time. 


Father Bouyer has no difficulty 
in showing that the absolute 
transcendence of God is affirmed 
as strongly in Catholic teaching 
as in any Protestant ‘“‘ founding 
father”; that the sacramental 
theology of the ‘‘ opus operatum ”’ 
is an exact statement of the 
“* gratia sola’’ doctrine ; and that 
the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, for example, is the 
clearest possible evidence that 
Catholic theology holds firmly to 
the absolute priority of grace. 
But in Catholic theology these 
doctrines remain sound because 
the Catholic has a _ sound 
philosophy at the base—a sound 
theory of knowledge, a sound 
doctrine of substance and above 
all a sound philosophy of analogy 
—this latter so roundly condemned 
by Calvin because he completely 
failed to understand it. 

In his later chapters Father 
Bouyer shows how this radical 
defect of Protestantism vitiated 
the whole of its teaching so that 
in the long run Protestantism 
was the exact opposite of what 
it set out to be; to take one 
example—its doctrine of the 
sacraments turned them into mere 
extrinsic stimuli to the faith of 
the receiver so that the whole 
effect of them is produced not 
by God but by man. 

What preserved some health 
in Protestantism Christianity were 
the periodical revivalist ’’ move- 
ments which were often funda- 


mentally a reversal to essentially 
Catholic values. Confer, for 
example, the hymns of Charles 
Wesley and the evangelical in- 
spiration which led Newman 
ultimately to the Church. 

What of the neo-Protestantism 
of Barth and his followers ? 
Father Bouyer holds that they 
are falling into the same error as 
Luther and Calvin. They react, 
rightly, against the modernist and 
merely humanitarian Christianity 
that was being preached in the 
name of Protestantism. But since 
the Barthian reaction has an 


-unsound philosophy at its base, 


the transcendence of God it 
affirms becomes an utter im- 
possibility of knowing God or 
entering into any real relation 
with Him. 

Chapter X ‘‘ L’Eglise Catholique 
Necessaire ’’ and Chapter XI ‘‘ Les 
‘ Eglises’ Protestantes et L’ Unique 
Eglise’’ draw the apologetic con- 
clusions ; if you would preserve 
what is good in the affirmations 
of the Reformers then you must 
seek them in their context in the 
Catholic Church. Earlier in the 
book Father Bouyer had criticised 
the post-Tridentine apologetic for 
an (understandably) one-sided 
insistence on the necessity of 
authority. But in these last pages 
he develops the argument for 
authority with a trenchancy and 
point that are all the more effective 
in that they come at the con- 
clusion of so penetrating and 
sympathetic an analysis of the 
Protestant position. 

The only query that arises in 
the mind of a reader in an English 
speaking country (and it is a 
fundamental one) is this: who is 
likely to be influenced by 
Father Bouyer’s thesis? One’s 
whole experience is that the 
Protestants one meets have long 
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abandoned any belief in gratia 
sola, in the transcendence of God 
and indeed in the inspiration of 
the Bible. They often pay lip 
service to these things and even 
urge them against the Catholic 
position. But talk with them 
ever so short a time and you 
find that they don’t really under- 
stand any of them, let alone hold 
them. Possibly in the smaller and 
more homogeneous French Prot- 
estant community there is a 
greater devotion to the principles 
of the Reformers. Possibly too 
the neo-Protestant currents in 
Germany, Switzerland and the 


U.S.A. may send non-Catholics 
back to their sources. Occasionally 
here and there in England one 
meets devout Nonconformists who 
still cling to their fundamentals. 
For all these the substance of 
Father Bouyer’s book should be 
immensely revealing and valuable. 
It clearly was for himself—it is 
his own ‘‘ Path to Rome.” But 
I doubt if we shall find many 
Protestants ready to talk with 
us here in his terms. Would 
that we could. 
G. P. DwYER 

114 West Heath Road, 

London, N.W.3. 
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